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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. DRAYTON’S SUSPICIONS. 


HE escape of Lionel Dering from Duxley gaol created an extra- 
ordinary sensation throughout the country. Government at 
once offered a reward of two hundred pounds, which, a week later, 
was increased to four hundred. The telegraph was set to work in 
every direction, and at every sea-port in England and on the Continent 
sharp eyes were made sharper still by the possibility of winning so 
magnificent a prize. But day passed after day till a fortnight had come 
and gone, and still there was not the slightest clue to the whereabouts 
of the missing man; nor the smallest scrap of comfort for the discon- 
solate soul of Mr. Drayton, the superintendent of the Duxley police. 
However positive Jabez Creede, his landlady, and the various prison 
warders might be that Mr. Hoskyns, and no one but he, was the man 
who had assisted Lionel Dering to escape, it was easily proved that 
they were one and all!in the wrong. On the evening of the escape 
Mr. Hoskyns had dined with Mr. Tressil and three or four other 
members of the bar, and had not parted from them till after midnight. 
This fact the gentlemen in question all came forward and swore to, 
and Mr. Hoskyns#was at once exculpated from any share in the extra- 
ordinary escape of his client. With Jabez Creede it fared somewhat 
more hardly. Everyone at first was inclined to regard him in the 
light of an accomplice, and it was not till after he had spent upwards 
of a week in prison, and had been examined and remanded about a 
dozen times, that he was able to prove how really innocent he was of 
any complicity in the heinous crime of which he was accused. 
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But who, then, was the consummate actor who had so cleverly out- 
witted, not only drink-soddened Jabez Creede, but the keen-eyed 
warders of the prison? They who, for weeks past, had been in the 
habit of seeing the real Hoskyns almost daily, and who, one would have 
thought, were about the last men in the world to be so easily deceived. 
Government supplemented its second reward for the capture of the 
escaped prisoner by offering a hundred and fifty pounds for the cap- 
ture of the man who had helped him to escape. But government, to 
all appearance, might as well have never offered to unloosen its purse- 
strings. 

From the moment Lionel Dering and the arch-impostor who aided 
and abetted him in his nefarious scheme set foot outside the walls of 
Duxley gaol, they seemed to have vanished into thinnest air. Like 
creatures of a dream, they had melted utterly away ; and not all the 
ten thousand practised eyes that were on the look out for them here, 
there, and everywhere could succeed in finding the faintest clue to 
their hiding-place. 

Of the two, as far as his private feelings went, Mr. Drayton would 
much rather have captured the sham lawyer than the escaped prisoner. 
He had no ill feeling towards Mr. Dering. Under similar circumstances, 
who would not have attempted to escape? But towards the sham 
Hoskyns, who had deceived everybody with such apparent ease, he 
certainly felt a degree of animus which had kept him in a chronic state 
of ill-temper both at home and abroad ever since the discovery of the 
escape, and which would have caused it to fare but ill with the mis- 
creant in question, could Mr. Drayton’s heavy hand but once have been 
laid upon his shoulder. 

The celebrated Mr. Whiffins, of Scotland Yard, had, in the first in- 
stance, been sent down to investigate the case, and had, so to speak, 
taken the conduct of it into his own hands. But Mr. Drayton did not 
believe in Mr. Whiffins—did not believe in his talents as a detective, 
and secretly resented his interference. But, by-and-by, Mr. Whiffins 
went back to London, not much wiser than he had left it, and Mr. 
Drayton was left to pursue his investigations in peace. 

Many and profound were the cogitations of the worthy superintendent 
of police, indulged in the privacy of his own circle, before the following 
deductions worked themselves out to a logical issue in his mind :—The 
man who personated Mr. Hoskyns so successfully must evidently have 
been thoroughly acquainted with the speech, dress, gait, manner, and 
every minute peculiarity in the appearance and habits of that gentleman, 
down even to his yellow pocket-handkerchief and his silver snuff-box. 
He must also have had some knowledge of Jabez Creede, and of the 
position he held with regard to his employer. He must also have known 
Mr. Dering, and Mr. Dering must have known him: the supposition, in 
fact, being that the two men were bosom friends—for who but a staunch 
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friend would have run the risk of failure in attempting so remarkable an 
escape? Then, the man, whoever he might be, must also have had 
some acquaintance with the gaol and with the gaol officials. Had he 
not mentioned two or three of the warders by name? Then, he must 
be a man about the same size and build as Mr. Hoskyns, with a thin, 
clear-cut face, something like that of the old lawyer. Having worked 
out his problem so far, Mr. Drayton’s next care was to look carefully 
round, and endeavour to “spot” the man in whom the various require- 
ments of the case were most evidently combined. 

The result of the cautious inquiries instituted by Mr. Drayton was, 
that suspicion pointed in one direction, and in one only. 

There was only one person to be found to whom the whole of the 
deductions worked out in the superintendent’s mind would clearly 
apply. That person was Mr. Tom Bristow. 

Mr. Bristow was a friend of the prisoner, and had visited him almost 
daily in gaol. He was well acquainted both with Mr. Hoskyns and 
Jabez Creede ; and, taking the difference of age into account, he was 
not unlike the old lawyer in personal appearance. 

“T think I’ve nailed you, my fine fellow!” said Mr. Drayton tri- 
umphantly to himself one evening, as he shook the ashes out of 
his pipe and brought his cogitations to an end for the time 
being. 

But it is one thing to suspect a man, and another to have sufficient 
evidence against him to warrant his arrest. The evidence against Mr. 
Bristow, such as it was, was entirely presumptive, and even Sir Harry 
Cripps, the senior magistrate, anxious as he was that the culprit should 
be brought to light, had yet some doubts as to the advisability of issuing 
a warrant for the arrest of Tom. Now, as it happened, Sir Harry and 
Mr. Culpepper were old and intimate friends, and when, in the course 
of conversation, Mr. Drayton chanced to mention that Mr. Bristow had 
more than once been up to Pincote to dinner, Sir Harry caught at the 
idea, and decided to take no further steps in the matter till after he had 
consulted with his old friend. So he at once dropped the Squire a note, 
in which he asked him to look in at the Town Hall on a matter of 
private business when next in Duxley. 

Next morning brought the Squire, and the case was at once laid 
before him. He laughed loud and long at the idea of “young Bris- 
tow,” whom he knew so well, having had anything to do with so 
nefarious a transaction. He did not scruple to express in voluble 
terms his gratification at poor Dering’s escape—thereby shocking Sir 
Harry’s susceptibilities as a magistrate not a little—but that Bristow 
was the disguised conspirator who had assisted him to escape was a 
thought which found no resting-place in the Squire’s mind. “He’s too 
simple—too straightforward, ever to think of such a thing—letting 
alone the carrying of it out,” said Mr. Culpepper. “You don’t know 
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Bristow as well as I do, or you would never connect such an idea with 
his name.” 

“Suppose we send for him,” said Sir Harry, “and put a few ques- 
tions to him quietly in this room?” 

“With all my heart,” said the Squire; ‘‘and have your pains for your 
reward.” 

So a messenger was sent round to Tom’s lodgings with Mr. Cul- 
pepper’s compliments, and would Mr, Bristow be good enough to step 
up to the magistrate’s private room at the Town Hall for a few 
minutes ? 

Tom, who happened to be at home, went back with the messenger 
without a moment’s hesitation ; but it would, perhaps, be too much to 
say that his heart did not misgive him a little as he walked smilingly 
into the lion’s den. Mr. Culpepper shook hands with him, and pointed 
to a chair next his own. Sir Harry nodded and said, ‘“‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Bristow?” but looked anxious and flurried. Drayton coughed 
behind his hand, and quietly changed his position so as to get between 
Tom and the door. ‘“ There’s no knowing what may happen,” said 
the superintendent to himself; “he may grow desperate as soon as he 
finds it’s all up with him.” 

“We have sent for you, Bristow,” said the Squire, “that we may 
have a little talk with you about Mr. Dering’s extraordinary escape.” 

‘“‘Tt was indeed an extraordinary escape, sir,” said Tom ; “ but I am 
not aware that I am ina position to furnish you with any special in- 
formation respecting it. The Dux/ey Gazette seems to me “ 

“* No—no, that isn’t what we mean,” interrupted the Squire. “To 
be plain with you, Bristow, a report has got abroad—no matter how it 
originated—that you were somehow mixed up in that very queer piece 
of business.” 

“In other words, people think that, because I was Mr. Dering’s 
friend, it must be I who assisted him to escape ?” 

“That’s just about it,” said the Squire. ‘ You couldn’t have put it 
in plainer language.” 

“‘ Well, gentlemen, I will tell you candidly that, believing firmly, as 
I do, in Mr. Dering’s innocence, I would gladly have assisted him to 
escape had it lain in my power to do so. But I think I shall be able 
to prove to your entire satisfaction that, unless it is possible for a man 
to be in two places at once, I was in a direction quite the opposite of 
that of Duxley gaol at the exact time that the escape was being carried 
into effect.” 

“ There ! what did I tell you?” said the Squire triumphantly. “I 
knew the lad was innocent.” 

‘“‘Mr. Bristow has yet to enlighten us as to his proceedings on the 
night in question,” said Sir Harry stiffly. 

‘In the first place,” said Tom, “if you will kindly send for Mrs. 
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Potts, my landlady, who is, I believe, a most trustworthy woman, you 
will find on inquiry of her that, on the night of the escape, the clock 
had just struck eleven as I reached home. Mrs. Potts will remember 
the circumstance, because, a minute or two after going indoors, I heard 
her fastening up the house as usual, and I called over the banisters to 
ask her the time, my watch having stopped for want of winding up. On 
hearing my question, Mrs. Potts held up her candle to the face of the 
old case-clock in the entrance-hall, and called out that it was just five 
minutes past eleven. Now, if I was in my own lodgings at five minutes 
past eleven, I could not have had anything to do with the escape of 
Mr. Dering, who, it was proved in evidence by the warders, did not 
set foot outside the gates till a quarter of an hour past that time.” 

“Of course not. The thing’s as clear as daylight,” said the Squire, 
heartily. 

“Perhaps, Sir Harry, you will kindly send for Mrs. Potts,” said 
Tom. “I should like you to hear the corroboration of my story from 
her lips while I am here.” 

“Drayton, send one of your men with my compliments to Mrs. 
Potts, and 4d 

“‘ Beg pardon, Sir Harry,” said Drayton, with some confusion, “but 
I found out two or three days ago, in consequence of certain private 
inquiries made by me, that what Mr. Bristow says about Mrs. Potts 
and the clock is quite true. According to that clock, Mr. Bristow, on 
the night of the escape, was at home at eleven to the minute.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Drayton?” said Sir Harry, growing 
very red in the face. “If you knew all this before, why let me send 
for Mr. Bristow? If what you say is true, there is no case whatever 
against this gentleman, and I can only apologize to him for having 
brought him here at all.” ‘ 

Drayton turned very white, but he was a man not easily put down. 
“ Such things have been known,” he said, “as clock fingers being put 
either backward or forward so as to suit people’s own convenience.” 

“Drayton, you are a bigger fool than I took you to be,” said Sir 
Harry, irately, “and I never had a very high opinion of your brains.” 

Drayton, metaphorically speaking, sank into his boots. 

“ As it happens,” said Tom, “I am in a position to offer you a still 
stronger confirmation of the impossibility of my having had anything 
to do with effecting the escape of Mr. Dering.” 

“We shall be very happy, Mr. Bristow, to listen to anything you 
have to say,” said Sir Harry, politely. 

“ Then I must ask you, Sir Harry, to kindly answer me one or two 
questions,” said Tom. 

“ As many as you like, Mr. Bristow.” 

“ Were not you yourself in Duxley till rather a late hour on the 
night of the escape? ” 
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“Twas. I did not leave the White Bear till after ten o’clock.” 

“Precisely so. You and your son together in your dog-cart. When 
you reached Deadman’s Hollow—you know the place I mean: that 
deep cutting in the road about two miles out of Duxley, where the 
trees, planted thick on both sides, nearly meet overhead ?” 

“‘T know the place you mean,” said Sir Harry. 

“When you reached that spot, you did not see a man sitting on a 
broken bit of wall in the gloomiest part of the road ?” 

“T certainly did not.” 

“He had been taking a constitutional by starlight. The night was 
close and oppressive, and he had sat down, hat in hand, to gather 
breath before climbing the opposite hill.” 

“T certainly did not see the person to whom you allude.” 

“ But he saw you, Sir Harry. He saw you come to a dead stop 
within a dozen yards of where he was sitting. One of the traces had 
suddenly given way. You got down to ascertain what was the matter, 
and as you did so, you made use of a rather strong expression. Would 
you like me, Sir Harry, to repeat the exact words made use of by you 
on the occasion in question ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Bristow, not at all. Not requisite, I assure you,” 
said Sir Harry, hastily, 

“You alighted from the dog-cart,” resumed Tom. “Your son got 
down after you, and you gave him one of the side-lamps to hold while 
you did your best to mend the broken trace. As you got into the 
trap again, the church clock at Leyland chimed the half hour. ‘We 
shall be very late home, father,’ said your son. ‘ Mamma will have 
given us up long ago.’ What you answered I did not hear, but next 
moment you were driving away again as hard as you could, as if to 
make up for lost time. And now, gentlemen, I hope you will agree 
with me, that it was a sheer impossibility for the man who was a wit- 
ness of this incident to have been at that very moment in Duxley gaol 
assisting a prisoner to escape.” 

“Mr. Bristow, not another word,” cried Sir Harry. “I regret ex- 
ceedingly that you were ever called upon for any such explanation. 
Mr. Culpepper and I are going to have luncheon in five minutes. Will 
you do me the favour of joining us?” 

“This will be something to tell Jane when I get home,” said the 
Squire with a chuckle. ‘TI believe you are a prime favourite with my 
Jenny,” he added, turning to Tom. 

So Tom lunched at the White Bear with Sir Harry and the Squire, 
and parted from them afterwards on the best of terms. 

But Mr. Drayton, although staggered by Tom’s statement, was by no 
means convinced in his own mind of the latter’s innocence. “ Artful-— 
very,” was l:is muttcred comment as he left the room. “ But, hang me, 
if I don’t think he’s been bamboozling Sir Harry all the way through.” 
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And Mr. Drayton was not far wrong in his supposition. 

Tom had put the clock at his lodgings half-an-hour back, and had 
purposely called his landlady’s particular attention to the time of his 
arrival at home, knowing well how such evidence would tell in his 
favour should worthy Mrs. Potts ever be called upon to give it. 

As for the incident of the broken trace, Tom had obtained his know- 
ledge of that quite by accident. As he was taking a country ramble 
the day after the escape, a sudden thunder-shower drove him for shelter 
into a little roadside public-house. He sat down and called for some 
refreshment. While waiting for the rain to abate, his attention was 
attracted by the conversation of two labouring-men who were sitting 
on the opposite side of the partition against which he was seated. One 
of the two men was recounting some incident to his companion, with 
all that particularity as to time and place, and the actual words over- 
heard, which, not unfrequently, makes the narrations of uneducated 
persons so thoroughly vivid and life-like. The man, it appeared, was 
on his way home, and had stopped to rest awhile in the dark part of 
the road, when Sir Harry’s dog-cart drove up. Then came the sudden 
halt and the after-incidents, exactly as told by Tom at second-hand 
from the man. 

* T’d have gone and lent him a hand,” added the man, “if it had 
been anybody but Sir Harry Cripps. But he gave me three months 
once because a hare was found in my pocket, which had got there quite 
accidental, so that if he had broke his neck it wouldn’t have broke my 
heart.” 

It was the story thus told which Tom had boldly seized upon and 
appropriated as an experience of his own when before Sir Harry; with 
what result has been already seen. 

It had been a serious question with Tom whether, after-the escape of 
Lionel, he should continue to call at Alder Cottage as he had been in 
the habit of doing previously, or whether he should absent himself en- 
tirely till the first ardour of the hue-and-cry was over, and his friend had 
been safely smuggled away to some more distant hiding-place. After 
mature consideration, Tom decided that it would be better in every way 
that he should keep up his visits as usual—as if, in fact, the escape of 
Lionel Dering were a matter of no moment either to the inmates of 
Alder Cottage or to himself. To break off his visits might merely serve 
to breed suspicion where none existed already ; besides which it was 
absolutely necessary that he should see Lionel occasionally, in ordert hat 
the means might be concocted and agreed upon for his further escape. 

So Tom came and went as usual, and in no wise altered the mode of 
his daily life. But, after a time, he became conscious that not on'y he 
himself, but the inmates of Alder Cottage, had been placed under police 
surveillancé. 

Wherever he went his footsteps were dogged—not offensively, but 
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cautiously, respectfully, and at a distance. The Cottage, too, was, so to 
speak, surrounded with spies. 

This gave Tom some anxiety. It seemed to show that the suspicions 
of Messrs. Whiffins and Drayton were beginning to concentrate them- 
selves nearer home. And to a certain extent he was right. After slow 
and painful cogitation, and not till more than three weeks after the 
escape, Mr. Drayton arrived at the conclusion that it was just possible 
that Mr. Dering might never have attempted to go abroad at all, or 
even to get as far as London, but might be snugly hidden somewhere 
close at hand. But if so—where ? 

The result of this question was the watching by day and night of 
Alder Cottage, and of the comings and goings of its inmates. 

A week passed away and Mr. Drayton began to despair. His men 
had absolutely nothing to report, except that the ladies went out occa- 
sionally for a short walk; that Martha Vince, the servant, went out every 
morning to make the needful domestic purchases; and that Mr. Bristow 
called every other day and was the only visitor at the Cottage. 

Mr. Drayton was seriously considering as to the advisability of with- 
drawing his men, when one of them brought him a piece of information 
which startled him considerably. This man, Tidey by name, had been 
’ on watch in a clump of trees a short distance from the cottage, when, 
so he averred, he saw a corner of one of the blinds drawn on one side, 
and a man’s face peer out along the road, as if expecting some one. 
Tidey was positive that it was a man’s face. He was equally certain it 
was not the face of Mr. Bristow, which was well known to him by sight. 
That it could not be Mr. Bristow was proved in another way, by another 
man, who had seen that gentleman leave the cottage only two hours 
previously. 

Mr. Drayton decided to strike while the iron was hot. He went at 
once to Colonel Chumley, one of the magistrates—he would not go to 
Sir Harry Cripps again, who, indeed, happened not to be sitting that 
day—and having deposed to his belief that Lionel Dering was at that 
moment hiding at Alder Cottage, he at once obtained the requisite 
warrant, authorizing him to search the premises in question. 

Half an hour later, followed: by four picked men in plain clothes, Mr. 
Drayton set out for the cottage. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


WHEN Lionel Dering found himself safe inside Alder Cottage, with his 
wife’s arms round his neck, the door locked behind him, and no sounds 
of pursuit in the distance, he broke down utterly, and, big, strong"man 
though he was, he cried like a child. 

For days afterwards he asked nothing more than to lie on the sofa 
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in his wife’s dressing-room, holding her hand in his, letting his eyes 
rest on her face, and feeling her soothing presence shed over and 
around him like rain on a desert land. 

The bow that had been bent so long was now unstrung ; the terrible 
ordeal was at anend. The rebound was so immense, the change so 
sudden and wonderful, from the imminent prospect of a disgraceful 
and horrible death to comparative safety and the loving shelter of his 
wife’s arms, that mind and body were alike re-shaken for a little while : 
and, for the first forty-eight hours after his escape, Lionel Dering was 
like a man just beginning to recover from some lingering and painful 
illness, and had to be waited upon and tended as though he were a 
veritable invalid. 

But joy rarely kills; and basking in the warmth and sunlight of his 
wife’s love, Lionel breathed an atmosphere of happiness beyond what 
words could tell, which, like ozone to a sick man, gave him back by 
degrees his health both of mind and body, and endowed him with 
strength and vigour to fight the stern battle still before him. 

Every precaution against a surprise was taken bythe inmates of 
Alder Cottage. All the lower windows had been fitted with screws, so 
as to render it impossible for them to be opened from the outside, and 
strong chains had been fixed to all the doors, so that they could be par- 
tially opened, and yet no one be able to gain admission without leave. 
Night and day the chains were kept fastened, and were only let down 
for a moment at a time to allow of the egress and ingress of one of the 
inmates, or of their sole visitor, Tom Bristow. Thé blinds were kept 
lowered as much as possible; and at nightfall, when the lamps were 
lighted, shutters and thick curtains effectually precluded any spying 
from the outside. 

The wardrobe brought by Tom from London, as already stated, was 
fixed in a recess in Edith’s dressing-room, and it was this room which 
Lionel chiefly occupied. Here Tom used to come and see him, and 
many were the long talks they had together over Lionel’s future plans 
and prospects. 

The first step was to get Lionel safely out of England. By the end 
of the first week after his escape, he began to chafe under the restraints 
imposed upon him by the necessities of the case. He became pos- 
sessed by a longing, almost irresistible in its force, to go out of doors— 
to breathe the free air of heaven beyond the close walls of the cottage, 
if only for one short hour ; and only by the earnest entreaties of his 
wife and Tom was he persuaded to keep within. 

Mr. Drayton’s spies had not been set to watch the cottage four-and- 
twenty hours before Tom knew of it, and it only made him all the 
more anxious to get Lionel away. But the question of whither he 
should go was beset with many difficulties. - Many plans had been 
discussed by the two friends, but nothing had been decided upon 
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when Mr. Drayton and his merry men set out for Alder Cottage, one 
windy afternoon, armed with the search-warrant issued by Colonel 
Chumley. 

The superintendent’s imperative summons at the front door echoed 
through the little house, blanching the cheeks of the two ladies, and 
causing Martha Vince to drop the plate she was carrying as though it 
were red hot. Edith sprang to the window and peered out between 
the venetians. ‘“ They are come—the police!” she said with a gasp. 
“Don’t let them in, Martha, till I tell you that I’m ready.” 

Then she flew up stairs. Lionel had been dozing over a novel on | 
the sofa; but the summons had aroused him, and Edith found him 
standing against the door, waiting to hear her news, “ What is it?” he 
asked. 

“‘ Oh, darling—the police!” And then her arms went round him 
as if in their white shelter he could find a protection from every 
danger. 

“‘Let them come,” said Lionel, as he stooped and kissed the up- 
turned yearning face on his shoulder. “It is better so, When once 
they have searched and found nothing, we shall be left in peace—our 
suspense will be at an end. Let them come.” 

“ But if ?” The terror in her eyes said the rest. 

“‘ Fear nothing, dearest. I have no fear myself. They will not find 
me. Be you but calm and resolute, and all will go well.” 

Again the superintendent’s imperative summons sounded through the 
house. 

Husband and wife kissed each other hurriedly ; then Lionel disap- 
peared into his hiding-place, and Edith, having made sure that no 
traces of his presence were visible in the room, glided downstairs, 
and motioned with her hand for Martha Vince to open the door. 

Martha undid the bolts and chains, and flung open the door. Mr. 
Drayton entered brusquely, followed by two of his men. The remain- 
ing two were instructed to wait outside and see that no one quitted the 
premises without leave. 

“Do you always keep your visitors waiting as long as you have 
kept mé?” asked Mr. Drayton roughly, as he advanced into the 





passage. 
Edith came forward out of the parlour, her embroidery in her 
hands. ‘Before answering your question, sir,” she said, “you will 


perhaps allow me to ask what your business here may be, or by what 
right you walk into my house without first obtaining permission to do 
so?” 

“‘ By the right, ma’am, which the law has placed in my hands.” H¢ 
spoke with more politeness this time, raising his hat as he did so. This 
was no servant whom he could bully and frighten at will, but a lady, as 
anyone could see at the first glance, and one beneath whose calmly cold 
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and slightly contemptuous scrutiny his own eyes fell abashed and self- 
confused. 

“‘T fail to apprehend your meaning, sir.” 

“T am the unfortunate bearer of a warrant authorising me to search 
the premises known as Alder Cottage.” 

“A warrant to search my house! Do you suspect us of being smug- 
glers ?—or what ?” 

“It is considered by those in authority that there is just a faint pos- 
sibility that Mr. Lionel Dering, who lately escaped from prison, may be 
hidden somewhere about the place.” 

Edith’s little musical thrill of laughter was delicious. ‘Do you hear 
that, aunty ?” she called out to Mrs. Garside, who was sitting at work in 
the parlour. ‘“ They positively suspect poor you and me of being two 
conspirators, and of having Mr. Dering hidden somewhere about us— 
in your work-basket, aunty, or up the chimney, or under the sofa. Is 
it not a charming idea?” 

“My dear, I always told you that you were too much of a madcap,” 
responded Mrs. Garside as she quietly proceeded to re-thread her 
needle. ‘You must remember that, although this is supposed to be a 
free country, you are not allowed to laugh at the police.” 

“ But I do so enjoy being thought a conspirator. I wish we had poor 
Mr. Dering under our roof, don’t you, aunty? I would give very much 
to know what has become of him.” Then, turning to Martha, she 
added: “Martha, you will please conduct these gentlemen all over 
the house, from garret to cellar—there must be no room held sacred 
from them—not even our bedrooms. And be careful that you treat 
them with respect.” 

“With the deepest respect,” chimed in Mrs. Garside, “or you may 
find yourself a prisoner before you are aware of it.” 

“ And now, sir,” said Edith, turning to Drayton, to whom this style 
of treatment was altogether new and puzzling, “you will perhaps oblige 
me by beginning your perquisition with this room,” indicating the little 
parlour ; “after which my servant will accompany you over the rest of 
the house.” 

“No perquisites allowed in the police, ma’am,” said Drayton, with 
the air of a man whose moral sense was shocked by the bare mention 
of the word. 

“You misunderstand me,” said Edith, with asmile. “What I meant 
was, that I wish you to search this room first of all, as I should not 
like my aunt to be disturbed more than is absolutely necessary.” 

“ Don’t trouble about me, my dear,” said Mrs. Garside. “This good 
gentleman’s visit is quite a godsend. We see so little company, and 
get so very mopey sometimes, that the incident of this afternoon comes 
quite as a pleasant change, and will serve us to talk about for many a 
day to come.” 
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So Mr. Drayton, coughing deferentially behind his hand, did just 
take a cursory glance round the little chintz-furnished room. “Not 
such a fool as to expect to find him there,” he said to himself as he 
bowed himself out again. 

Then Edith made him a haughty little curtsey, and politely shut him 
out, as though she had done with him for ever and a day. 

**T don’t like that man’s look,” whispered Mrs. Garside as soon as 
the door was closed. 

“Nor I,” answered Edith. “I know by his eyes that he is brimful 
of suspicion ; and yet I cannot believe that he is acting on any positive 
information.” Her assumption of indifference had vanished utterly. 
She was the loving, anxious, heart-wrung wife again. 

She sank on her knees and rested her head for a moment on Mrs. 
Garside’s knee. The killing anxiety of the last few weeks was begin- 
ning to tell upon her in despite of herself. But next moment she was 
on her feet again, and, gliding across the floor, she crouched down and 
glued her ear to the keyhole. 

‘“‘ They are in the breakfast-room,” she whispered. And then in a 
little while: ‘“ Now they are in the kitchen.” 

A few minutes later came the ominous words: “ And now they are 
going upstairs !” 

Pale and terror-stricken the two ladies waited, every minute seeming 
an hour, while the heavy footsteps overhead went tramping with slow, 
methodical precision from room to room. So long as they kept out of 
the fatal dressing-room it did not matter, but that was the very place, 
or so it seemed to Edith, where they lingered longest of all. ‘ Will 
they never come out of that room?” she kept on asking herself with 
agonized earnestness. And then her very heart would seem to stand 
still with the intensity of her listening. The slow seconds measured 
themselves accurately by the clock on the chimney-piece, but still no 
sounds reached her to indicate that any discovery had been mace; and 
at length, with intense relief and thankfulness, she heard the heavy foot- 
steps come tramping downstairs. 

The footsteps passed slowly into the dining-room, and then Edith 
could hear the low muttering of two or three voices, as though the 
superintendent and his men were deep in consultation. 

“Surely the worst is over,” said Mrs. Garside. ‘A few minutes 
more and they will be gone.” 

But suddenly Edith started to her feet with an exclamation. ‘ There 
were three men went upstairs,” she cried, “ but only two of them have 
come down! Why has not the third man come down with the 
others ?” 

“ Are you quite sure that you are not mistaken?” asked Mrs. Gar- 
side, anxiously. 

“ Quite sure, aunt—only too sure. I cannot bear to be shut up 
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here any longer. Better to know the worst at once. I will go and see 
for myself.” 

And before Mrs. Garside had time to interpose, Edith had opened the 
door almost without a sound, had passed out of the room, and was gliding 
noiselessly upstairs, so as not to be heard by the men in the dining-room. 

Edith was right. Three men had gone upstairs and only two had 
come down. The laggard was Mr. Drayton’s second in command— 
Sergeant Tilley. 

Mr. Tilley was a tall, lanky, weak-kneed man, with watery eyes and 
a slow, hesitating way of speaking, rather uncommon among gentlemen 
of his profession. He had been on duty for the last twelve hours, 
and, feeling thoroughly worn out, had sat down to rest for 4 moment 
on a corner of the sofa in Edith’s dressing-room, and there he was left 
_ by Mr. Drayton and the other constable when they followed Martha 
Vince downstairs. He sat down to rest for a minute, and his thoughts 
flew home to Mrs. Tilley and the five little Tilleys, who had to be fed, 
clothed, and lodged—after a fashion—out of his scanty wage. “ Ah!” 
he sighed to himself, ‘‘ if I could but spot this Mr. Dering, and get the 
reward, what a happy man I should be! But there’s no such luck. 
Bill and Kitty will have to go without their shoes for another week or 
two ; and as for the old woman’s new gown, why e 

Sergeant Tilley never finished his sentence. Deceived by the silence 
in the room, believing all danger to be at an end, and cramped in every 
limb from standing so long in one position without moving, Lionel 
Dering touched the spring, pushed open the false back of the wardrobe, 
and prepared to emerge from his hiding-place. The first object that 
met his startled gaze was the terror-stricken face of Sergeant Tilley, 
who, seated on the extreme edge of the sofa, was gazing at him as 
though he were some unsubstantial ghost come to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon. 

Lionel changed colour, and his heart sank within him. To go back 
was useless—impossible. Instead of retreating, he advanced a step or 
two into the room, and then stood still. 

The sergeant rose to his feet. His presence of mind was coming 
back to him. Visions of four hundred golden sovereigns floated before 
his dazzled eyes. He too advanced a step or two. ‘“ You are my 
prisoner,” he said, and he stretched forth his hand as if to arrest Lionel. 
But that very instant his hand was seized, and Edith was before him— 
her white, pleading face, tearful and agonized, uplifted to his, her white 
and slender fingers clasped tightly round his bony wrist. 

“ No—no—no!” she cried, in low, hurried accents. ‘‘ You must not 
—you shall not arrest him! You are a man, a husband, a Christian ! 
He is my husband, and he is innocent. I swear before Heaven that he 
is innocent. Arrest him, and his blood will lie at your door and be a 
curse upon you and yours for ever.” 
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‘“‘J—TI must do my duty, ma’am,” stammered Tilley. “This gentle- 
man is my prisoner, and he must come along with me.” 

“ Four hundred pounds are offered for his capture,” said Edith. “No 
one but you knows that he is here. Keep that knowledge to yourself— 
lock it up as a secret in your own breast, and six hundred pounds shall 
be put into your hands this very night.” 

“Six hundred pounds!” murmured Tilley. He was staggered by the 
amount. 

“‘ Yes, two hundred pounds more than the reward shall be yours, and 
your hands will be free from the stain of innocent blood. Look at him 
—look at that man,” she cried, ‘‘and tell me, is that the face of a 
murderer ? ” 

Lionel came a step or two nearer. “My wife has but spoken the 
truth,” he.said. ‘‘ As there is a Heaven above us, I am as innocent of , 
the murder of Mr. Osmond as you are!” 

“You are a good man—you are a kind-hearted man,” pleaded Edith. 
* T can see it in your face—I can read it in your eyes. You have a wife 
and children. Think what you can buy for them—think with what 
comforts you can surround them, out of six hundred pounds. But stain 
your hands with that vile blood-money and you will be a marked man 
among your fellow-men to the last hour of your miserable life !” 

“ Tilley, Tilley, where are you? Why don’t you come down?” called 
Mr. Drayton from below. 

“‘ Coming, sir—coming,” cried Tilley. 

For a moment he hesitated. But Edith was still before him. His 
rough hands were still clasped by her delicate fingers. Her lovely face 
—pallid, despairful—was gazing up at him with tearful and beseeching 
eyes. Sergeant Tilley was but a man, and a soft-hearted one. Here 
was a beautiful woman begging and praying of him to accept six hundred 
pounds, “I never could stand out against a woman’s tears,” he said to 
himself; and being no more than mortal, he succumbed. 

“Have the money ready by nine o’clock to-night,” he said in a 
hoarse whisper. “I'll come for it myself, and give three taps at the 
kitchen-door. One of you can just open the door a few inches and put 
the money out, and I'll take it—and you needn’t see me and I needn’t 
see you.” 

Edith pressed the sergeant’s rough hand to her lips in a passion of 
gratitude, and then fell back in a dead faint. With a warning finger 
held up to Lionel, Mr. Tilley quitted the room and joined the super- 
intendent downstairs. Five minutes later Martha Vince shut the door 
behind the three men. Mr. Drayton was quite satisfied that Lionel 
Dering was hidden nowhere about Alder Cottage. “ But for the life of 
me,” he said to his companions as they walked down the garden, “I 
can’t understand why the doors and windows are fastened up with so 
many chains and bolts and screws, unless they’ve got something hidden 
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somewhere that they are precious sweet on and want to keep all to 
themselves.” 

‘“« Ah,” responded Tilley with a knowing shake of the head, “‘ women 
are but timorous creatures when they live by themselves, and Alder 
Cottage is a lonely place at the best of times.” 

At five minutes past nine that same evening three low, distinct raps 
sounded on the back door of Alder Cottage. The door was opened a 
little way, and a hand, holding a bag full of gold and notes, was thrust 
out into the darkness, Another hand in the darkness took the bag: 
there was a sound of retreating footsteps ; the door was shut and bolted, 
and all was dark and silent as before. 

All these things were duly told to Tom Bristow when he next visited 
Alder Cottage. Lionel was disposed to think that now the search had 
proved unsuccessful all danger, at least for a little while to come, was 
atanend. But Tom was by no-means so satisfied on that point, 
and what had just happened only made him all the more anxious to get 
his friend away to some safer and more distant hiding-place. After 
many conversations and much discussion pro and con, a plan was at 
length agreed upon which Tom, with characteristic energy, at once began 
to put into execution. A few days were necessary for the prepara- 
tion of certain details. But, before those few days were over, quite 
a new and unexpected turn was given to the course of events at Alder 
Cottage. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
FLOWN. 


THE man whom Tom Bristow had employed for the construction of 
the wardrobe which had proved of so essential a service to Lionel 
Dering, was a cabinet-maker named Paul Wigley, who kept a small 
shop in the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, London. It was the very 
obscurity of this man, and the pettiness of his business, which had 
tempted Tom to employ him. It was not probable that a man in his 
position would ask any impertinent questions as to the purpose for 
which such a strange piece of workmanship was intended, so long as he 
was paid ready money for his job. And so far Tom wasright. Wigley 
made the wardrobe according to instructions, and treated the whole 
affair as though he were in the habit of making articles of furniture 
with false backs to them every day in the week. But Tom’s first mis- 
take lay in thinking that such a man would be less likely than a more 
reputable and well-to-do tradesman to connect in his own mind, as two 
links in a possible chain, the escape of a prisoner from Duxley gaol 
with the fact of having sent to that very town a wardrobe so constructed 
that a man might be hidden away in it with ease. Tom’s second mis- 
take lay in letting Wigley know the destination of the wardrobe. “I 
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ought to have had it sent to the railway-station addressed simply to my 
order,” he said to himself, “‘and afterwards, when it was entirely out 
of Wigley’s hands, have re-addressed it myself to Alder Cottage.” 

Tom was quite aware that on this point he had committed an error 
of judgment; but he never apprehended that the slightest danger 
could spring therefrom. 

Mr. Wigley, after working very hard for six days, generally devoted 
a portion of the seventh to posting himself up in the news of the week. 
After a hearty dinner, it was his delight on a Sunday afternoon to sit 
at ease and enjoy his newspaper and his pipe. He had taken great 
interest in the escape of Lionel Dering, as detailed in his favourite 
journal; and week after week he carefully culled whatever scraps of 
news he could find, that bore the remotest reference to that strange 
occurrence. One day he came across the following lines, which he 
read to his wife. 

“ We understand that up to the present time the police have obtained 
no clue to the whereabouts of Mr. Dering, the prisoner whose clever 
escape from Duxley gaol was duly chronicled in our columns a few 
weeks ago. It was thought at one time that the right track had been 
hit upon, but, when promptly followed up, it ended in nothing—or, 
rather, in the capture and detention of an innocent person for several 
hours. So long a time has now elapsed since the escape that the, 
chances of the prisoner being recaptured would seem to be very pro- 
blematical indeed.” 

“ T hope, with all my heart, that he’ll get safe away,” said Mrs. Wigley. 
“What a strange thing it was, Paul, that that queer wardrobe which 
you made for a gentleman a month or two since should be for some- 
body in Duxley—the very town where this Mr. Dering broke out of 
prison. What a capital hiding-place that would make for him, Paul, 
dear! All the police in England would never think of looking for him 
there.” 

“You talk like a fool, Maria,” growled Mr. Wigley between the puffs 
at his pipe. 

But however foolishly Mrs. Wigley might talk, the idea originated by 
her was one which took such persistent hold on her husband’s mind 
that, three days later, he found himself at Duxley, and telling the tale 
of the wardrobe in the office of the superintendent of police. Very 
fortunately indeed it happened that on this particular afternoon Mr. 
Drayton was away on business at a neighbouring town, and that Ser- 
geant Tilley was acting as deputy in his stead. Tilley listened to the 
man’s story with dismay. He had pocketed the six hundred pounds ; 
and now he felt almost as much interested in Mr. Dering getting safely 
away as Tom Bristow himself. What was to be done? His first 
thought was to pooh-pooh Wigley and his story, and to persuade the 
little cabinet-maker to return to town by the first up train. But Wigley 
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was not a man to let himself be snuffed out in that way, and he quietly 
intimated that he would await the return of Mr. Drayton himself. 
Then Tilley’s manner changed, and, while professing to agree with him 
in everything, he persuaded Wigley to take his leave for a couple of 
hours, by which time, he told him, Mr. Drayton would have returned 
and would be at liberty to see him. 

No sooner was Wigley gone than, leaving the office in charge of a 
subordinate, Tilley hastened by back streets and unfrequented ways to 
Alder Cottage. He asked for Edith and told her his story in a few 
hurried words. His counsel was that, at every risk, Mr. Dering must 
be got away from the cottage before seven o’clock that evening, as there 
was no doubt that shortly after that hour Mr. Drayton might be expected 
to pay a second domiciliary visit. He, Tilley, would take care that 
the policeman on duty on that particular beat should be withdrawn for 
acouple of hours on one pretext or another, so that there might be no 
fear of any interruption from him. Then, after a last word of warning, 
he went. 

As it fell out, Tom Bristow was at the cottage at the very time of 
Tilley’s visit. A council of war was immediately held. That Lionel 
must leave the cottage, and at once, was the one imperative necessity. 
Had it been mid-winter, instead of summer, he could easily have stolen 
away through the darkness, but at seven o’clock on an August evening 
everything is almost as clearly visible as at mid-day. 

However, go Lionel must; and the only question was—whither 
should he go? Where should he hide himself for a few hours ?—or till 
the plan of action already decided upon by the two friends could be 
safely carried into effect ? 

In this extremity, Tom’s thoughts seemed to revert naturally to Jane 
Culpepper ; in which direction, indeed, they had travelled very often of 
late. . Why not. appeal to her! Why not ask her to shelter Lionel 
for a night or two at Pincote? He knew, without asking, that Miss 
Culpepper would be ready and glad to befriend Lionel at every risk. 

A few minutes past seven o’clock, Tom Bristow walked leisurely out 
through the front door of Alder Cottage. A minute or two later Lionel 
Dering, dressed like a carpenter, with a paper cap on his head and a 
basket of tools slung over his left shoulder, walked leisurely out through 
the back door, and keeping Tom well in view, followed him at a distance 
of thirty or forty yards. Avoiding as much as possible the main 
thoroughfares of the little town, Tom dived through one back street 
after another, till after several twistings and turnings, he reached a 
lonely lane leading into some fields through which ran a footpath in 
the direction of Pincote. Step for step, Lionel followed, smoking a 
short black pipe, and having the gait and manner ofa man who is pretty 
well worn out with a long day’s work. Through the fields they went 
thus in single file, without decreasing the distance between each‘other 
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or speaking a word, till at length the path brought them to the outskirts 
of a tiny wood at one corner of the Pincote estate. There was not 
a soul to be seen, and the two men overleaping the hedge, were soon 
buried among the tangled undergrowth of the plantation. Here they 
held a hurried consultation. It would not do for Lionel to venture any 
nearer to Pincote till after dark, and Tom had yet to contrive some 
means of seeing Miss Culpepper alone, and of explaining to her the 
position of Lionel and himself. The Squire, when at home, generally 
dined between six and seven, and the best time for seeing Jane would 
be while her father was taking his post-prandial nap before he joined 
her in the drawing-room. So, leaving the wood, Tom went slowly 
toward Pincote, wishing that the shades of evening would deepen twice 
as fast as they were doing just then ; while Lionel, left alone, clambered 
up into the green recesses of a sturdy chestnut, and there, safely hidden 
from any chance passers by, awaited, with what patience was possible 
to him, the signal which would announce to him the return of his 
friend, 


Once again’ Mr. Drayton’s imperative summons echoed through 
Alder Cottage, but this time he was expected, and had not to wait 
so long for admission. As before, Martha Vince admitted him, and, as 
before, Edith came“-out of the little parlour at the first sound of his 
voice. 

“Ts the lady within whom I saw when I was here before?” asked 
the superintendent of Martha. 

“Yes, I am here, as you see, Mr. Drayton,” answered Edith. ‘To 
what circumstance do I owe the honour of a second visit from you?” 

“Sorry to have to confess it, ma’am, but there was one part of the 
house which we seem to have quite overlooked when we were here last. 
You won’t, perhaps, object to our having a look at it now?” 

““My objections, I am afraid, would be of little value. I have no 
option but to submit.” 

“T must do my duty, you know, ma’am. Very disagreeable it is to do 
at times, I assure you.” 

‘Doubtless, very. Martha, show these gentlemen whatever part of 
the house they may wish to see.” With these words, Edith went back 
into the parlour, but this time she did not shut the door. 

“Mr. Drayton was followed into the house by Wigley, the cabinet- 
maker; and the rear was brought up by a constable in plain clothes. 

“ Upstairs, if you please,” said the superintendent to Martha. “I am 
quite satisfied with the downstairs part of the house.” 

So upstairs they all tramped, and without pausing, Drayton led the 
way into Edith’s dressing-room. Wigley’s first mention of the wardrobe 
had brought to his recollection the fact of there being such a piece of 
furniture as the one described in one of the upstairs rooms, 
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Now that the moment for making the grand discovery was at hand, 
it would have been difficult to say whether the excitement of Drayton or 
of Wigley was the more intense. The latter was lured on by the pro- 
spect of the glittering reward that would become his, if, through his in- 
strumentality, the escaped prisoner should be recaptured. Drayton 
was led on by a purely professional ardour. To succeed, where the 
great Whiffins from Scotland Yard had failed, even though that success 
were won by a fluke, and by no brilliant stroke of his own genius, was 
in itself something to be proud of—something that would bring his 
name prominently before the notice of his superiors. 

“This is the article that I’ve been speaking to you about,” said 
Wigley, striking the polished surface of the wardrobe with his open 
palm. 

“ Open it, Mr. Wigley, if you please,” said the superintendent. “ This 
is a very curious piece of furniture indeed, and I should like to examine 
it thoroughly.” 

So Wigley proceeded to open it slowly and lovingly, as a man having 
a deep admiration for the work of his own hands. First the outer doors 
were flung wide open, revealing a few empty garments drooping drearily 
from the pegs. But when Mr. Wigley, with a solemn finger, touched 
the secret spring, and the false back swung slowly open on its secret 
hinges, the three men pressed forward with beating pulses and staring 
eyes, feeling sure that in another moment the great prize would be in 
their grasp. 

Drayton's fingers closed instinctively on the handcuffs in his pocket, 
while Martha Vince looked on from the background with a cynical 
smile. 

The false back swung slowly open and revealed the hiding-place 
behind. But it was empty. 

_“ Flown !” said Wigley with a deep sigh, all his golden visions vanish- 
ing like the shadow of a dream. 

“ Sold ! most infernally sold!” exclaimed Drayton, his face a picture 
of blank discomfiture. “It’s no good waiting here any longer,” he 
added, as he turned on his heel. ‘‘ He’s got clear away, never fear.” 

Downstairs the three men tramped, without another word, and, march- 
ing out, banged the front door behind them with a force that made every 
window in the little cottage rattle in its frame. 

“‘ Gone at last, thank Heaven!” exclaimed Edith, as the echo of the 
retreating footsteps died away. “If only I had tidings that my darling 
is safe, then I almost think that I should be quite happy.” Unbidden 
tears were in her eyes as she stood for a moment with clasped hands 
and upturned face, while from her heart a silent prayer of thankfulness 
winged its way on high. 


Tom Bristow lingered about the grounds and shrubberies at Pincote 
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till the dusky evening was deepening into night, and the lamps in the 
drawing-room were alight. Then, with cautious footsteps, he stole 
nearer the house, and at last found himself ensconced behind a clump of 
holly, and close to one of the three French windows which opened from 
the drawing-room on to the lawn. The venetians were down, but between 
the interstices he could obtain a clear view of the room and its inmates, 
The inmates were only two in number—Miss Culpepper and another 
young lady whom Tom had never seen before. The Squire, if at home, 
had not left the dining-room. How pretty Jane looked as she sat there 
in the lamp-light, in her soft flowing dress of white and mauve, plying 
her needle swiftly—for Jane’s fingers were rarely unemployed—while her 
companion read to her aloud! Her every look, her every gesture, went 
direct to Tom’s heart. He was caught in the toils at last—this cold, 
self-willed, unimaginative man of the world—and he began to find that, 
even for such as he, such bonds are not easily broken. 

“‘ This is either love or something very much like it,’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘TI find that I am just as great an ass as my fellow-men. What 
is it in this girl that fascinates me so strangely ? She is not particularly 
clever, or handsome, or witty, or accomplished. I have been in the 
society of women who could outshine her in every way; and yet, for me, 
she is the one woman whom the world holds—the one woman whom I 
ever felt that I could love. It is easy to talk about dying for a woman, 
and not very difficult to do so, I.daresay. The grand test of love, 
as it seems to me, is to live with a woman and to love her at the end of 
twenty years as well as you loved her on your wedding-day. Now, of 
all the women I have ever met, yonder fairy is the only one with whom 
I should care to try the experiment. Her I fancy I could love as welt 
at the end of a hundred years as of twenty ; and yet of what the charm 
consists that draws me to her—whence it comes, and how she exercises 
it—I know no more than the man in the moon.” 

But Tom’s love-reveries did not absorb him to the extent of making 
him oblivious of the particular object which had brought him to 
Pincote. It was requisite that he should see Jane alone, and nothing 
could be done so long as Jane’s companion was in the room with her. 
Besides which, the Squire might come in at any moment, and then his 
last chance would be over. Should the worst come to the worst, he 
was prepared to go boldly up to the front door, knock like any ordinary 
visitor, and ask to see Miss Culpepper openly and boldly. But it was 
only as a last resource that he would adopt a measure which, should it 
come to the Squire’s ears, could only lead to inquiry ; and inquiry on 
the Squire’s part was what Tom was particularly wishful to avoid. Not 
that the old man would not have been as staunch as steel in such a 
case, and would have done anything and everything to assist Lionel. 
But, unfortunately, he had a garrulous tongue, which could not always *: 
be trusted to keep a secret—which often betrayed secrets without 
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knowing that it had done so; and in a matter so grave as the one in 
which he was now engaged, Tom was careful to avoid the slightest 
unnecessary risk. It would be far better for everyone that the Squire 
should rest in happy ignorance, till the future should bring its own 
proper time for revealing everything. 

Whenever any particular question pressed itself strongly on Tom’s 
mind for solution, he had a habit of looking at it, not from one or two 
points of view only, but from several; and if nineteen ways out of a 
difficulty proved, from one cause or another, to be unavailable, he 
generally found the twentieth to be the very mode of egress for which 
he had been seeking. So it was in the present case. After considerable 
cudgelling of his brains, he hit on a simple expedient which seemed to 
him to be worth trying, but which might or might not prove successful 
in the result. 

On the occasion of Tom’s first visit to Pincote, among other pieces 
played by Jane in the drawing-room after dinner, was a plaintive little 
waltz, entitled “‘ Venez 4 Moi,” which took his fancy more than any- 
thing he had heard for a long time. Later on in the evening he had 
asked Jane to play it again, and for days afterwards the air clung to 
his memory, and seemed in some strange way to mix itself up in his 
musings whenever he thought of Jane. As if Jane had some faint 
divination that such was the case, the next time Tom was at Pincote 
she played the waltz again—this time without being asked ; and so 
also on the third and last time he spent an evening with her. It was 
on this third occasion, as the final bars of the waltz were dying away 
in slow-breathed sweetness, that the eyes of Tom and Jane met across 
the piano—met for a moment only; but that one moment sufficed to re. 
veal a secret which, as yet, they had hardly ventured to whisper to 
themselves. From that day forth, never so long as they lived, could 
that simple French melody be forgotten by either of them. 

Tom thought of Blondin, and determined to try the effect of “ Venez 
i Moi” in attracting Jane’s attention. Only, as he happened to live in 
this unromantic nineteenth century, and to be possessed neither of a 
harp nor of skill to play one, there was nothing left for him but to 
whistle it. 

Retiring from the window a dozen yards or more, but still keeping 
well within the shelter of the shrubbery, Tom accordingly began to ° 
“ flute the darkness with his low sweet note.” In other words, he began 
to whistle “‘ Venez 2 Moi.” At the end of five minutes, which to him 
seemed more like an hour, the venetians were lifted, and some one 
could be seen peering into the darkness there. A few quick strides 
carried Tom to the window. 

Although startled when the first notes of the familiar air fell on her 
ear, Jane was not long in divining who it was that was there. Invent- 
ing an errand for her companion which took that young lady out of 
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the room for a few minutes, she hurried to the window and looked out. 
A tap from Tom, and the window was opened. Although surprised to 
see him, and at being so summoned, she frankly offered her hand. 

“When you have heard’my errand, Miss Culpepper, you will, I am 
sure, pardon the liberty I have taken,” said Tom. 

Her thoughts reverted in an instant to her father, but he was snoring 
peacefully in the dining-room. “I hope, Mr. Bristow, that you are 
the bearer of no ill news,” she said with simple earnestness. 

“My news is either good or bad, as people may choose to take it,” 
answered Tom. “Miss Culpepper—my friend, Lionel Dering, is 
hiding within a mile of this house.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Bristow!” His words took her breath away. She turned 
giddy, and had to clutch at the window to keep herself from falling. 

“The place where he has been hiding since his escape from prison 
is safe no longer,” resumed Tom. “Another hiding-place must be 
found for him, and at once. In this great strait, I have ventured here 
to ask your assistance.” 

‘* And have made me your debtor for ever by so doing,” said Jane, 
with fervour. “My help is yours in any way and in every way that 
you can make it useful.” 

“What I am here to ask you to do is, to give my friend food and 
shelter for three days and nights, by which time a plan, now in prepara- 
tion, for getting him away to some more distant place, will be ready to 
be put into operation.” 

“J will have my own rooms got ready for Mr. Dering without a 
moment’s aay, said Jane. 

“ Pardon me,” said Tom, “but the very kindness of your offer would 
defeat the object we have most in view. Dering’s safety depends on 
the absolute secresy which must enshroud this night’s transactions. What 
you have just suggested could not be carried out without exciting the 
suspicions of one or more of your servants. From suspicion to inquiry 
is only one step, and from inquiry to discovery is often only another.” 

“You are right, Mr. Bristow. But you are not without a plano f 
your own, I am sure.” 

“¢ What I would venture to suggest is this,” said Tom: “ that Dering 
. be locked up in one or another of the disused and empty rooms 
of which I know there are several at Pincote. No domestic must 
have access to the room while he is there, nor even glean the faintest 
suspicion that the room is occupied at all. The secret of the hiding- 
place must be your secret and mine absolutely. If I am asking too 
much, or more than you can see your way to carry out without im- 
perilling the safety of my friend, you will tell me so frankly, I am sure, 
and will aid me in devising some other and more possible mode of 
escape.” 

“You are not asking too much, Mr. Bristow. In such a case you 
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cannot ask too much. Your plan is better than mine. This old house 
is big enough to hide half-a-dozen people away in. There is a suite of 
four rooms in the left wing, which rooms have never been used since 
mamma’s death, and which are never entered by the servants except 
for cleaning purposes, and then only by my instructions. Those rooms 
I place unreservedly at Mr. Dering’s disposal. There he will be 
perfectly safe for as long a time as he may choose to stay. I will wait 
on him myself. No one else shall go near him.” 

“JT felt sure that my appeal to you would not be in vain.” 

“Tt will make me happier than I can tell you, if I may be allowed 
to assist, in however humble a degree, in helping Mr. Dering to escape. 
We all liked him so much, and we were all so thoroughly convinced of 
his innocence, that when the news was brought next morning of how 
he had got out of gaol overnight I could not help crying, I felt so glad; 
and I never saw papa so pleased and excited before. Since then, it 
has always been my task at luncheon to run carefully through the 
morming papers and see whether there was any news of Mr. 
Dering. From our hearts we wished him God speed wherever he 
might be; and as day passed after day, and there came no news of his 
recapture, we cheered each other with the hope that he had got safely 
away to some far distant land. And yet all this time, from what you 
say, he must have been hiding close at hand! ” 

“Ves, very close at hand—within half a mile of the prison from 
which he escaped.” 

‘“‘ And it was you who helped him to escape!” said Jane. “I know 
now that it could have been no one but you.” She laid her fingers 
lightly on his arm as she said these words, and looked up full into his 
eyes. They both stood in the soft glow of the lamplight close to the 
open window. In Jane’s eyes and face at this moment there was an 
expression—an indefinable something, tender and yet pathetic—that 
thrilled Tom as he had never been thrilled hefore, and told him, in lan- 
guage which could not be mistaken, that he was loved. 

‘“‘ Lionel Dering and I are friends. He saved my life. What could 
I do less than try to save his?” 

‘“‘T wish that I had been born aman,” said Jane inconsequently, with 
a little sigh. 

“In order that you might have gone about the world assisting pri- 
sohers to escape ?” 

* No—in order that I might try to win for myself such a friend as 
you are to Mr. Dering, or as Mr. Dering is to you.” 

“But your mission is a sweeter one than that of friendship: you 
were sent into the world to love.” 

“That is what men always say of women. But to me, friendship 
always seems so much purer and nobler than love. Love—as I have 
read and heard—is so selfish and exacting, and ——” 
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‘Jane, dear, where are you?” 

Jane gave a start, and Tom sank back into the shade. “Coming, 
dear, in one moment,” cried Jane. Then she whispered hurriedly to 
Tom: “Be here at half-past eleven to-night with Mr. Dering.” She 
gave him her fingers for a moment and was gone. 

For four days and four nights Lionel Dering lay in hiding at Pincote. 
Jane waited upon him herself, and so carefully was the secret kept that 
no one under that roof—inmate, guest, or servant—had the slightest 
suspicion of anything out of the ordinary course. 

Meanwhile, Tom Bristow had paid a flying visit down into the wilds 
of Cumberland, among which, as incumbent of a tiny parish buried 
among the hills, was settled an old chum of Lionel—George Granton 
by name. To him, at Lionel’s request, Tom told everything, and then 
asked him whether he would take Dering as a guest under his roof for 
two or three months to come. In the warmest manner possible Gran- 
ton agreed to do this, and Tom and he became fast friends on the 
spot. 

Two days later Lionel bade farewell to Pincote and its youthful mis- 
tress, and set out on his journey to the north. Tom and he started 
together one evening near midnight, and walked across country to a 
little road-side station some fifteen miles away, on a line different from 
that which ran through Duxley. Here they were in time to catch the 
early parliamentary train, and here the two friends bade each other 
good-bye for a little while. Lionel travelled under the name of the 
Rev. Horace Brown, and that was the name on the one small portman- 
teau which formed his solitary article of luggage. He had injured his 
health by over-study, and he was going down into Cumberland to re- 
cruit. He was closely shaven, his complexion was dark, and his hair 
jet black. Being somewhat weak-sighted, he wore a pair of large blue 
spectacles. His hat, far from new, and rather broad in the brim, was 
set well back on his head, giving him a simple countryfied expression. 
He wore a white cravat, and a collar that was rather limp, and a long 
clerical coat that reached below his knees ; while his black-kid gloves 
were baggy and too long in the fingers. In one hand he carried an 
alpaca umbrella badly rolled up, and in the other—the weather being 
moist and muddy—a pair of huge goloshes, of which he seemed to take 
especial care. Such, in outward semblance, was the Rev. Horace 
Brown. 

At Crewe Station he had to alight, wait a quarter of an hour, and 
then change into another train. As he was slowly pacing the platform, 
whom should he see coming towards him but Kester St. George, who, 
on his side, was waiting for the express to London. The two men 
passed each other once, and then again, for Lionel was daring in the 
matter ; but not the slightest look of recognition flashed into Kester’s 
eyes as they rested for a moment on the face of the Rev. Horace Brown. 
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A few minutes later their different trains came up, and each went’ his 
separate way. 

Kester St. George’s way was London-wards. He drove straight to 
his chambers; and, after dressing, strolled out westward, and presently 
found himself at his club. There were a number of men there whom 
he had not seen for some time, who came up to him in ones and twos 
and shook hands with him, and said, “ How are you, old fellow? Giad 
to see you back ;” or, ‘‘ Ah, here you are, dear boy. Quite missed you 
for ever so long,” and then passed on. Kester’s monosyllabic answers 
were anything but propitiatory, and by-and-by he was left to eat his 
dinner in sulky solitude. Truth to say, he was fagged and worn, and 
was, in addition, seriously uneasy with regard to the state of his health. 
For the last two months he had been telling himself day after day that 
he would consult his physician, but he had not yet found courage to 
do so. It was an ordeal from which he shrank as a young girl might 
shrink at the sight of blood. So long as he had not consulted his 
doctor, and did not know the worst, he flattered himself that there 
could not be anything very serious the matter with him. ‘Once get 
into those vampires’ hands,” he said, ‘“‘and they will often keep a 
fellow lingering on for years.” So he went on from day to day, and | 
put off doing what he felt in his secret heart he ought to have done 
previously. ‘I believe it’s neither more nor less than indigestion,” he 
would mutter to himself. ‘I believe that half the ills that flesh is 
heir to, spring from nothing but indigestion.” 

He was sitting moodily over his claret, and the club-room was 
almost deserted, when who should come stepping daintily in but Bolus, 
the well-known fashionable doctor. 

The evening was rather chilly, and Dr. Bolus walked up to the fire 
and began to air his palms, before sitting down to the evening paper. 
Glancing round, after a minute or two, he saw Kester sitting alone no 
great distance away. ‘“‘ Evening, St. George. Revenons toujours, eh?” 
he said with a nod and a smile. 

St. George rose languidly and crossed towards the fireplace. 
‘Why not tell Bolus?” he said to himself. ‘Capital opportunity for 
getting his opinion unprofessionally as between one friend and another. 
If anybody can put me on my pins again, Bolus can.” 

Between Kester St. George and the fashionable doctor there were 
not many points in common. Their orbits of movement were dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, and, as a rule, were far apart. One 
bond of sympathy there was, however, between them: they were both 
splendid whist-players. At the club table they had sat in opposition, 
or as partners, many a time and oft, and each respected the other's 
prowess, while thinking his own style of play incomparably superior. 

“Not seen you here for some time,” said the Doctor, as Kester held 
out his hand. 
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“No, I only got back the other day from Baden and Homburg. Went 
for three months, but came back at the end of six weeks. One gets 
weary of the perpetual glitter and frivolity of those places: at least, I 
do. Besides which, I was a little hipped—a little bit out of sorts, I 
suppose—and so I seemed naturally to gravitate towards home again.” 

“Out of sorts, eh ?” said Bolus, fixing him with his keen profes- 
sional look. ‘ What’s amiss with you? Been punting too much, or 
backed the favourite too heavily for the St. Leger?” and he took St. 
George’s wrist between his thumb and finger. 

‘‘ Neither one nor the other,” said Kester, with a little hollow laugh, 
**T seem to be getting out of repair generally. Some little cog or 
wheel inside won’t act properly, I suppose, and so the whole machine 
is getting out of gear.” 

‘So long as we keep the mainspring right there’s not much to be 
afraid of,” said Bolus with his expansive professional smile, which was 
as stereotyped and fictitious as professional smiles, whether of ballet- 
girls or doctors, always are. 

“Your pulse is certainly not what it ought to be,” went on Bolus, in 
his airy, graceful way, as though he were imparting a piece of in- 
_ formation of the pleasantest kind ; “but then how seldom one’s pulse 
is what it ought to be.. Do you ever experience any little irregularity 
in the action of the heart?” 

“Yes, frequently. Sometimes it seems to stop beating for a second 
or two.” 

“ Yes—yes—just so,” said Bolus, soothingly. ‘And you find your- 
self getting out of breath more quickly than you used to do, especially 
when you walk a little faster than ordinary, or have to climb a number 
of stairs?” 

“Ves, a little thing now-a-days puts me out of puff.” 

“Precisely so. We are none of us so young as we were twenty 
years ago. And you sometimes feel as if you wanted an extra pillow 
under your head at night ?” 

“ How the deuce do you know that?” said Kester, with a puzzled 
look. 

Bolus laughed his little dry laugh, and began to air his palms again. 

“ And you have a troublesome little cough, and now and then your 
head aches without your being able to assign a cause why it should do 
so ; and frequently in the night you start up in your sleep from some 
feeling of agitation or alarm—causeless, of course, but very real just for 
the moment ?” 

“ By jove, doctor, you read me like a book!” 

“Did you think of going down to Doncaster this year?” asked 
Bolus, as he wheeled suddenly round on Kester. 

“T certainly did think of doing so. I’ve not missed a St. Leger for 
many years. 
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“Then I wouldn’t go if I were you.” 

St. George stared at him with a sort of sullen surprise. “ And why 
would you not go if you were me?” he asked, sharply. 

“Simply because what you want is not excitement, but rest. And in 
your case, St. George, I would live as quiet a life as possible for some 
time to come. Down in the country, you know—farming and that sort 
of thing.” 

“T know nothing of farming, and I hate the country, except during 
the shooting season.” 

“ Ah, by-the-by, that’s another thing you must give up—tramping 
after the partridges—for this one season at least. As I said before, 
what you want is quietude. Half a guinea on the odd trick is the only 
form of excitement on which you may venture for some time to come- 
And harkye—a word in your ear: not quite so many club cigars, my 
dear friend.” 

Two other men, known both to Bolus and St. George, came up at the 
moment, and the tete-d-tete was at an end. 

It was late that night when St. George got home. He let himself 
in with his latch-key. Groping his way into the sitting-room, he struck 
a match, and turned on the gas. He was in the act of blowing out 
the match when suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a 
voice whispered in his ear: Come. Simply that one word, and nothing 
more. Kester shivered from head to foot, and glanced involuntarily 
round. He knew that he should see no one—that there was no one 
to be seen; butall the same he could not help looking. Twice 
before he had felt the same ghostly hand laid on his shoulder: twice 
before he had heard the same ghostly whisper in his ear. Was it 
a summons from the other world, or what was it? There was a looking- 
glass on the chimney-piece, and, as he staggered forward a step or two, 
his eyes glancing into it saw there the reflection of a white and haggard 
face strangely unlike his own—the brow moist with sweat, the eyes 
filled with a furtive horror. Mr. St. George sank into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ISOBEL. 


us ND as for the rest,” said Miss Bell, energetically, ‘‘ what absurd 

nonsense it is! What a climax of weak-mindedness, this dress- 
ing ourselves out in our finest feathers, and trailing about like so many 
peacocks, and pretending to enjoy ourselves, when we know we do 
not! Do you suppose anybody went to that place last night because 
they expected to enjoy themselves, Miss Lurkie? No, they did not. 
They went because other people went; because they were invited ; 
because they have fallen into the habit of going to such places: and 
they knew they would be bored, and that they would hate each other, 
and would be glad when it was over. And they were bored, and they 
did hate each other, and were glad when it was over: and it served 
them right.” 

She looked down as she spoke, from the high window of Miss 
Lurkie’s little sitting-room, with so much fine scorn in her handsome 
eyes, that one would have fancied she saw an offender in every 
innocent passer-by on the grand, dismal street below. 

“Eh, my dear! my dear!” sighed kind Miss Lurkie, shaking her 
dear old head over her knitting, and secretly feeling a trifle fearful of 
committing herself. ‘Eh, Miss Isobel, my dear ; it’s o’er true, I fear, 
for this is a warld fu’ o’ iniquities an’ savorin’ 0’ vanity an’ corruption.” 

Miss Isobel did not laugh, as she would have done a year, or even 
a few months ago. She was not inclined to laugh at anything that 
morning ; she was in too cynical a mood. She rose from her seat at 
the window with a queer little sigh; and, coming to the fire, took a 
footstool at her old friend’s side, and sat down upon it, contracting 
her brows and clasping her hands tightly about her knee. 

“Ts there nothing better than this?” she cried. “Is life always 

the same, always like Lady Drumlie’s parties—fine and stupid, and 
grand? Is there nothing else for us to do but to be ‘finished,’ and 
‘come out,’ and grow up into beauties? What is the chief end of 
man, I wonder, Miss Lurkie? ‘The chief end of woman is to be hand- 
somer than the two Miss Lushingtons, or than somebody else.” 
s Miss Lurkie looked at the young lady over her tortoiseshell 
spectacles, and her look was a cautious one. It would never have 
done for Miss Bell to know that she was being scrutinized. The look 
took in the pretty, discontented face, the delicate, fine lines which had 
made Miss Isobel Lowther a beauty ; the tall, lithe figure, the slender 
brows, knitted now. And then it wandered down to the clasped hands, 
and to a certain ring upon one finger—a gorgeous ring, whose centre 
diamond glittered and glared like a baleful eye. 

Miss Bell was frowning at the fire, however, and saw nothing else. 
She went on with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
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‘“‘T sometimes wish that we had fulfilled all our engagements to the 
end of the programme, that we might go home and go to bed. I said 
as much to Lady Drumlie once: I was in one of my bad humours, and _ 
my lady was horror-stricken. She told me I was wicked, and did not 
appreciate my blessings. Wicked! Perhaps so: but it is no worse 
than—than things we say and do every day. It was the truth, at 
least; and one tells the truth so seldom, that even an unorthodox 
truth is meritorious. I—I wish we might go back to Drumlie, Miss 
Lurkie. I am tired of Edinburgh, and sick of London.” 

“Ye are no in gude sperits, my dear,” said Miss Lurkie. 

“T never shall be in good spirits again,” was the answer, given with 
vehemence. ‘I wish Lady Drumlie had left me at home.” 

“T thocht that ye were wishin’ for Lunnon, my dear,” said Miss 
Lurkie. ‘I thocht ye were aye longen for the season.” 

Before the young lady could answer, the door opened, and a servant 
announced a visitor in the drawing-room below. Miss Bell turned 
with a listless air: she supposed her grandmother had sent for her. 

“Who did you say if was, Andrew?” 

“ The Laird of Clandarrel,” replied Andrew. 

Then Miss Lurkie looked at her beautiful favourite again, over the 
dark-rimmed spectacles, and this time her glance was even more 
furtive and cautious than before. 

Miss Bell’s face had changed all at once. Her cheeks were glowing 
with nervous, palpitating colour, her eyes bright with trouble. She 
twisted her long, fair fingers unconsciously in the watch-chain at her 
belt. 

“ And—is grandmamma with him?” she asked, in some surprise. 

“My lady is out, Miss Bell. The gentleman asked for Miss 
Lowther.” 

“Tt is my cousin Hereward,” said Bell to Miss Lurkie, trying to speak 
with indifference, and succeeding very poorly indeed. ‘I wish Lady 
Drumlie had been at home.” 

But every trace of confusion had left her, before she reached the 
bottom of the great staircase. When she entered the grand, gloomy 
drawing-room, she entered it with the finest of the stately airs which 
so often awed the world, and had partly made her reputation for 
beauty. 

The dullness of the day, and the heaviness of the window drapery, 
made the room appear additionally gloomy: but it was quite light 
enough for her to see, even at its farthest end, the tall, fair young 
giant, who rose to meet her, with eager, outstretched hand. 

But, eager as he was, she barely gave him her slight, cold finger- 
tips. 

Me Oh, is it you, Hereward !” she said, hypocritically, “I hardly ex- 
pected to seeyou. Lady Drumlie is not at home.” 
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The young man’s enthusiasm died away in an instant. He became 
as self-possessed as herself, but he could not be as cool. 
“T will try and bear it,” he said to himself. “It was not Lady 


- Drumlie I came to see, Bell. It was you.” 


“ Then,” said Miss Bell, “ you ought to have stayed away.” 

“‘T know that,” he answered, biting his lips at her coldness. ‘ But 
I could not stay away ; and so I came, like a fool.” 

“ Ah!” said his cousin, letting her beautiful eyes rest for a moment 
on his fair, angered, reproachful face. ‘You are in one of your 
absurd moods, I see. Go and sit down there:” pointing to a chair on 
the opposite side of the hearth. 

He went and sat down, almost humbly. It was evident that he was 
used to obeying her, and that they were on very cousinly terms. 

Then Miss Bell took a chair opposite to him, resting against the 
cushioned back, laying a white hand on either arm, and making quite 
a picture of herself, with her flowing draperies, and statuesque little 
head, and dangerously pretty face. She regarded her cousin quite 
severely, perhaps because she felt strong inward relentings. It seemed 
to be her fate and punishment always to feel these inward relentings 
when it was most dangerous to her peace of mind. She might well 
wish herself safely back at Drumlie, among the heath and bracken. 

“ How did you enjoy yourself last night, Hereward?” she asked, 
after an awkward pause. 

“One should always regard one’s enjoyment from a comparative 
point of view,” he replied. ‘I enjoyed myself less than I might have 
done: more, perhaps, than Mr. MacGregor did, but not near so much 
as Strathspey.” 

Miss Bell put on her haughtiest air at once. ‘We will let that 
matter rest,” she said. “ We will not talk about Mr. Strathspey, if you 
please.” 

“No,” said her cousin. ‘‘ We won’t talk about Mr. Strathspey, Bell. 
We will leave that to Lady Drumlie, who knows how to appreciate his 
virtues : or we will leave it to Strathspey himself, who is familiar with 
the subject, and can do it even greater justice than Lady Drumlie. You 
and I won’t discuss Strathspey, for I think we have had enough of him. 
We will talk about ourselves : a topic at once interesting and improv- 
ing.” ; 

But, struggle as he might to be merely satirical and nonchalant, he 
could not help failing somewhat. His most cynical tone had a tone of 
pain; his great blue eyes were full of boyish reproach and wounded 
love. Had he not loved Isobel all his life, from the time they had 
been children together, riding their rough ponies, and playing boy 
and girl games at Drumlie? And how was he to end his love, all at 
once, merely because her discreet relatives had made a fashionable 
young lady of her, and helped her to gain a wondrous reputation, and 
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had so far overruled her old, sweet unworldliness as to make her engage 
herself to this numskull of a Strathspey ?—simply because Strathspey 
was rich and aristocratic, and would soon come into his title ! 

Hereward Clandarrel was not the only individual who called Strath- 
spey a numskull ; though, to be sure, his manner of so designating him 
was more vehement than that of other people. The young man was a 
simpleton ; even his friends acknowledged it in secret, however reluc- 
tantly ; but then what prospects lay before him! What a golden cali 
he was, to bow down before and worship! And was he not heir to his 
poor young relative, the Earl of Dumblane, who was dying of consump- 
tion? And Miss Isobel Lowther was an almost penniless beauty, and 
might not miss such a chance as this was? So she had suffered herself to 
be engaged to Strathspey, and would be married in a few weeks. And 
this was what the great diamond meant ; and what her discontent meant ; 
and what dear Miss Lurkie’s kindly pity meant ; and last, but not least, 
it was what her cousin Hereward’s reproaches meant. Poor Viking! 
—Bell had given him the name of Viking, when she was fourteen, and 
he was the only hero in the world to her ; he was so big, and strong, 
and blue-eyed, and fair, that it was the only title, at once romantic and 
heroic, that seemed fit for him—Poor “ Viking!” How hard it was 
to him to sit at this extreme end of the hearth-rug, and look across at 
the entrancing face and charming figure, at that other end !—and to know 
that both were Strathspey’s property, and not his own, as he had fondly 
hoped they would be! 

“ But then, again, why not talk about Strathspey?” he burst forth. 
“ There is nothing left to us to talk about that I know of. I suppose 
I must not tell you that I love you, Bell; and it is what I always say 
when we speak of ourselves. Oh, confound it all! To think that 
simpleton should have come between us! And that you should give 
your sweet self to him, after—after all that has passed—after all those 
dear old days at Drurlie.” 

Bell turned her face away, saying nothing ; but he saw a little quiver 
of the pretty, red lips, and a tremulous motion of the drooping eyelids. 
He rose from his chair, crossed the dreadful space between them, and 
knelt down upon the hearth-rug to take her beautiful, nervous hand. 

“Oh, Bell!” he cried, holding it so fast that she could not draw it 
away. “How am I to give youup? You have not been fair to me. 
Was it fair to let me love you so long that it will tear my heart by the 
roots to let you go; and then to throw me aside because I am only 
the poor Laird of Clandarrel, and another man is to have an Earldom ? 
You used to say that you would rather own the crags and hills at Clan- 
darrel than be the Queen of England. Oh, Bell, my dear, remember what 
happy children we were, when we thought that Dalgarnock top was 
nearer the blue sky and heaven, than any other place in the world !” 
It seemed to Isobel that she almost felt the fresh hill-side breeze 
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blowing upon her cheeks, and smelt the sun-warmed heather. She for- 
got her stern grandmother, Lady Drumlie ; she forgot that she was a 
great beauty and an engaged young lady. The tears gathered in the 
long lashes, rolled down her face, and fell upon her hand, sparkling 
almost as brightly as that flashing diamond. 

‘“* We shall never be so near heaven again,” she sobbed. “Oh! we 
shall never be so near heaven again. I am drifting farther away from 
it every day, Hereward. Are people always wicked and unhappy, 
when they grow up to be men and women ?” 

“‘Why should they be?” he said, the mist rising to his blue eyes, 
in his great yearning. ‘And why should we never be so near heaven 
again? It is love that brings heaven near, Bell; love, and truth, and 
honest faith. Lady Drumlie must have been more cruel than I have 
thought, if it is she who has given you such fancies.” And he bent his 
great, fair head over the little hand, first almost crushing it in his own, 
and then kissing it passionately. 

“ Don’t—oh, you must not!” said Bell, crying softly, and trying to 
take the hand away from him. “You are forgetting, and—and you 
ought to remember.” 

“‘Remember!” he echoed, kissing it still. ‘Remember what? 
That it is Strathspey’s little hand now—that they have made you false 
to your promise to me? I should like to forget that.” 

“ But it is not right, you know,” she faltered, tearfully. 

“ Right!” said he, lifting his face, and looking at her. “It is as 
wrong as the other, Bell? No; I swear to you, it is more my hand 
than Strathspey’s ; and there lies the sin of it. Do you think I would 
come here, if he had won you from me honestly, heart and soul? Do 
you think I would utter a word of reproach to you, if I knew you cared 
for him as you once cared for me? I won't say as you care for me 
now ; for if you loved me, my dear, you would have strength enough 
to be true to me, and fight my battles against them all. If you loved 
him, Isobel, I should scorn to speak. I should be ashamed to count 
myself a man, if I could not bear my pain in silence, and be glad that 
you were happy. But you know he has not the power to stir your 
heart for a second: you know it. And you know they have sold you 
to him : sold you for the sake of the dead man’s shoes he is waiting to 
step into.” 

It was always the way with Clandarrel. She might begin by being 
cold and majestic, by treating him to the regal airs and graces, 
with which she overpowered her other adorers ; but he invariably swept 
them aside, with his honest vandalism, in the end. He always brought 
with him such a sweet breath of the hill-sides, the loch, and the heather, 

“Oh !” she said, desperately, turning to him her tear-wet face, “ how 
I wish I had never come to Edinburgh. How I wish grandmamma 
had left me at home at Drumlie! But you know how firm and hard 
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she is,” she added, piteously. ‘ You know what cruel things she has 
said of poor mamma’s love-match, and what a life she has led her, since 
papa died, and she was obliged to take us all to live at Drumlie Aiks. 
I wonder, myself, how poor mamma has liked to bear it. I should 
have died. I never remember the time when grandmamma was not 
sneering, in her queer way, at love and poverty ; and she has often told 
us all—Marian, Helen, and me—that she would take good care she had 
no more love-matches and sentiment. You have no idea, Hereward, 
what cruel things she can say, and how obstinate she is. We are all 
afraid of her.” 

Stately and high-handed as this young beauty was, she was afraid 
of her grandmother. Dreadfully afraid of her. A terrible old woman, 
who was capable of any strong-minded act of vengeance against those 
unlucky members of her family who might dare to defy her. There 
were rumours that her husband, Sir Archibald, had stood in so much 
awe of his rigid and implacable spouse that death had been a happy 
release for him. It was certain that poor, pretty, gentle Mrs. Lowther 
had eaten bitter bread, when she had been poor, pretty, gentle Isobel 
Drumlie ; and that she had been driven to her marriage with the 
scanty-endowed Scotch minister, by her mother’s relentless severity. 

Clandarrel knew the old Gorgon’s peculiarities too well. He wasas 
firmly convinced as Bell herself that Lady Drumlie would be capable 
of any harsh treatment, to carry out her will. So he said nothing: 
only caressed the little hand more tenderly. 

“ Mr. Strathspey.” 

Andrew’s cough had been heard before the door opened, which gave 
notice of the approach. Mr. Strathspey entered rather awkwardly, not- 
withstanding the fact that he ought to have felt sure of his welcome. 
Perhaps, after all, he was not so very sure of it. He stared about him 
for a moment, and then caught sight of Clandarrel, and glared at him 
with his little, narrow eyes; and then he caught sight of Bell; each 
sitting demurely at the two extreme ends of the hearth-rug. Isobel 
rose slowly, and gave him her slim fingers, even less cordially than she 
had offered them to her cousin. 

“So glad—er—to find you—er—at home,” stammered the little 
man, overwhelmed with confusion. ‘ Hope you are well—er after—er 
—dissipation last night. Delightful, wasn’t it? Hope Lady Drumlie’s 
well—er.” But he did not condescend to take the slightest notice of 
Hereward, and, indeed, had turned his back upon him. 

Miss Lowther fixed her large eyes upon him, with a cool significance. 

“You have met my cousin, Mr. Clandarrel, I think.” 

He was obliged to see him then. And something in the calm glance 
of his fair betrothed made him feel that it would have been better had 
he seen him before. 

“‘ Ah—er—yes, to be sure,” he said, as loftily as he dared. “Beg 
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pardon. Believe I have. How de do?” and he vouchsafed Hereward 
a nod, after the manner of a potentate. Confound Clandarrel ! he was 
always in the way. But he contrived to ignore him pretty tolerably. 
He talked and laughed with Miss Bell, in spite of her cold indifference, 
and made himself as charming and witty as he knew how. 

When Clandarrel rose to say good-bye to his cousin, there was an 
angry flush on her proud face, and a look of humiliation in her eyes. 
He wrung ler hand almost fiercely. 

“Don’t come again,” she contrived to whisper. ‘ Indeed, you must 
not.” 

He quite crushed her soft fingers, in his passionate, brief pressure ; 
and his boyish face flushed to the roots of his fair hair. 

“‘T cannot promise that,” was the rapidly murmured answer. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Bell, and God bless you !” 

Isobel was not very gracious to her lover when Clandarrel was gone. 
She re-seated herself, with so cold and grand an air that Strathspey felt 
his heart sink into his little, varnished boots. People might envy the 
future earl, and call him a lucky fellow to have won so famous a beauty ;. 
but now and then, even when basking in the sunlight of her presence, 
he felt his spirits fail him. He was vaguely conscious that the look in 
her expressive eyes was not exactly an affectionate one, and that the 
curve of her red mouth was hardly significant of unqualified pleasure. 
When he tried to make a brilliant remark, her manner made him un- 
comfortable ; and when he warmed into sentiment, she held him at 
more than arm’s length ; so that at last he was secretly prompted to ask 
of himself whether this was exactly the treatment he ought to expect 
from the future Countess of Dumblane. 

She was so bright-tinted and bright-eyed this morning, that he would 
have liked to say something very tender indeed. But how was he to 
begin? She sat in her chair, her elbow upon its arm, and her cheek 
upon her hand, her long lashes resting on her cheek, as if she had 
become quite unconscious of his presence: and when he spoke she 
started. 

“J—I beg pardon,” he stammered. “I hope I did not disturb 
you!” 

“‘Disturb me?” said Bell. “Oh dear no.” 

He drew his chair near to her side, and tried to take her hand ; but, 
remembering who had held it last, she drew it away with such a gesture 
that he slipped his chair back again. 

“TI have written to M‘Ivor about the—the diamonds,” he ventured 


to say. 
“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, before she had time to check herself. 


“T hope not.” ‘ 
He looked quite confounded. ‘‘ You—hope—not! Why, my dear 


Miss Isobel, Lady Drumlie suggested that I should write.” 
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“Can you do nothing without consulting Lady Drumlie?” she said, 
petulantly. ‘It really seems that we cannot.” 

It was very awkward to be snapped up in this manner, even by a 
beautiful young woman; and it seemed to Strathspey that she did 
nothing this morning but snap him up. He stiffened, consequentially. 

“Tf you do not wish it,” he began. But she interrupted him. 

“Oh! if you are going to be angry, I think we had better let the 
matter rest, and leave everything to Lady Drumlie at once.” 

She looked so lovely, and stately, and indifferent, that she bewildered 
and baffled him completely. 

“How could I be angry with you?” he rejoined. ‘You are too 
hard on me, Isobel. Somehow I seem always to say the wrong things ; 
and I can’t help thinking sometimes that—that you are not as fond of 
me as I am of you.” And having got thus far, he rose to take her 
hand, and made as if he would have kissed her cheek. 

The red colour, like a flame, blazed out on her face. She freed 
herself from his grasp, and stood erect in an instant. 

“You must not do that, indeed,” she protested, almost angrily. 
“ You—you forget yourself, Mr. Strathspey.” 

“ But,” faltered her betrothed, “you have promised to be my wife, 
you know; and you have never allowed me to kiss you yet. I thought 
that when r 

“Oh!” said Bell, in terror and desperation, “please do sit down 
again. Here is Lady Drumlie.” 

Lady Drumlie came in, marshalled by Andrew. All her servants 
feared her. Taking a look at the lovers, she perhaps guessed, with her 
usual Scotch shrewdness, that all was not quite right. Strathspey 
looked stiff and flushed, and awkward ; Bell stood with the air of a 
surprised culprit. It was all very well to pretend to appear at wondrous 
ease, but there was an angry look on both their faces. 

My lady was mild enough until Mr. Strathspey had taken his leave. 
It was not her way to let outsiders into the secret of her amiable home 
tule. Bell was about to make her escape from the room, but was called 
back. 

“Come here,” said my lady, in asignificant tone. “I have something 
to say to you.” 

Bell returned, with open tremor. A fine thing it was to be a beauty, 
and a despot in a court of humble admirers, and then to be obliged to 
kneel meekly for her daily scourgings in private. 

“Clandarrel has been here,” said her ladyship, when her victim 
stood before her. 

“ Yes, grandmamma,” replied Bell, deprecatingly ; and most heartily 
despising herself in secret for her cowardice. 

Long ago, one of the children at Drumlie Aiks—poor little Helen, 
who was the youngest—had privately compared Lady Drumlie to the 
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dreadful wolf-grandmother in the story of Red Riding-Hood ; and Bell 
had never forgotten the simile. Those white, false teeth of my lady’s, 
and her strong-featured Scotch face, her amiable scowl, and her small, 
angry eyes, were uncomfortably suggestive at all times, but they were 
specially suggestive to Bell this morning. Unnerved and wretched, 
she was strongly tempted to break forth with pathetic terror into the 
old childish cry, ‘‘What great, large teeth you have, grandmamma,” and 
to listen for the answer, “ All the better to eat you up with, my dear.” 
Bell knew, by experience, that she was on the point of being eaten 
m 

“ He was not here very long, grandmamma,” she faltered. 

“Oh!” said her ladyship, pretending to joke. ‘So! He was not 
here very long, was he! How long, pray? Long enough to make a 
little love, and a few sweet little speeches? I should like to have 
heard them. Nice boy, that Clandarrel !” 


Bell began to tremble. 
“Listen to me, young lady,” went on her ladyship. ‘“ The next time 


Clandarrel presumes to come here, / will'see him. Not you. Never 
you again. And I think that will be the last hour he ever darkens my 
doors. You recollect. Go.” 

Miss Lurkie, sitting in the little private room she enjoyed possession of 
as the family companion and housekeeper, was roused from her reverie 
over her knitting, by the entrance of her young mistress. Bell shut the 
door, and returned to her footstool, in tears and tribulation. 

“Oh, Miss Lurkie,” she said. ‘“ Please let me stay with you for a 
while, and be quiet. I don’t—oh, I don’t know what to do!” 

“Eh, Miss Bell, my bairn?” cried the friendly old creature. “Ye 
must na gie way, dear. Dinna greet.” 

But Bell was driven to desperation. She was fain to “ greet” for a 
few minutes, in spite of her pride. 

“You do not know what I have to bear, Miss Lurkie,” she said, 
piteously. “You and poor mamma are the only friends I have in the 
world.” And then, thinking of Hereward and his good-bye, she flung 
her stately reserve to the winds, and wept openly. 

Between the future Earl of Dumblane and her grandmother, Isobel 
Lowther led a pleasant life during the next few weeks. His visits 
became more frequent ; and under the sharp eye of Lady Drumlie she 
dared not rebel. Civil, she was at least compelled to be; and he 
became so lover-like that she was goaded to secret frenzy. Added to 
this, was the pleasure of watching the preparations for the marriage. 
Lady Drumlie would allow of no delay, and certainly the bridegroom 
was eager enough. The two held confidential consultations together, 
about jewels and settlements, and various arrangements. Bell looked 


on. It could not be helped, she was sure. If she had intended to 


rebel, she ought to have been firm at first; but now it was too late, 
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and she must submit. That was all about it. So, after a week or so 
of passionate misery, Isobel sunk into a state of dull, cold despair, 
finding her only consolation in the fact that she was losing her colour 
and appetite, and might be taken ill and die. To Hereward she had 
managed to write a few lines of farewell, begging him not to come to 
the house again, and asking him to try and forget the dear old days at 
Drumlie, or only to remember her as his little playmate and cousin, 
and not as the Bell who had made him unhappy. And, with that, she 
concluded the matter would end. 

But it did not end there. Unfortunately for Lady Drumlie, 
Clandarrel was a favourite with the world. People invited him to 
their dinners and soirées ; and, manceuvre as she would, she could not 
avoid Bell’s meeting him. She exercised her power in the matter of 
preventing their dancing together, or, indeed, doing more than ex- 
changing brief words of greeting ; but she could not order him out of 
the rooni, when he placed himself in a convenient corner, and stood 
there watching her charge with most objectionably tender reproach in 
his blue eyes. 

One day, not long before that fixed for the wedding, when Lady 
Drumlie was out on some important business connected with it, and 
Isobel was sitting in a very disconsolate mood before the drawing-room 
fire, a visitor came in. To her terror and amazement, she found it ta 
be no other than her cousin. He hurried to meet her, and took both 
her hands with his usual headlong enthusiasm. 

“ Hereward,” she cried out, “what do you mean? Howcan you 
be so crue? You must not stay. Grandmamma - 

‘“‘T am not afraid of Lady Drumlie,” he interrupted, tossing back his 
yellow hair. ‘Let her come! I couldn’t stand it any longer, Bell, 
my dear.” 

Bell began to tremble. ‘You must be going mad,” she said, almost 
angrily. “Pray go away. You—you are as bad as the rest.” And 
then she sat down and covered her face with her hands. 

He went down upon his knees, at her side on the hearth-rug, just 
as he had done that other day. 

“Bell, my dear,” he said, “I have been driven to desperation; and 
they are making you desperate, too. Do you think I am going to let that 
little simpleton marry you in spite of yourself? No, by—by Heaven! 
I am going to marry you myself, in the face of Lady Drumlie.” 

“Oh !” Bell pleaded, “please don’t.” But the fire was flashing from 
his blue eyes, and he looked as strong as a lion, and more like a giant 
than ever: fit to be master of the world—and of “er. 

“TI beg of you, Hereward, to go away before it is too late. She may 
be here at any moment.” 

“Very well,” said Hereward, bending to kiss her hand. “ As I said 
before, let her come. Do you remember ‘ Young Lochinvar, 
Bell ?” 
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That she did. When they had been children, playing together at 
Drumlie and Clandarrel, they had liked the legend of Young 
Lochinvar so much, that Bell had managed to set the words to an old 
tune, and they had sung it until everybody but Hereward was tired of 
hearing it. But Hereward had always been faithful to it in his heart ; 
and he had promised Bell that if she should ever attempt to marry any 
one but himself, he would carry her off on her wedding-day, after their 
hero’s valiant fashion. 

“Tt was Strathspey who made me think of it particularly the other 
night—when we were at the Lushingtons’, Bell. He is such an awkward 
fellow, you know: and as I saw him standing fidgeting before you, 
trying to look at ease, the old words came back to me at once, 


‘* «The bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume.’ 


And then all the rest flashed upon me; and I seemed to hear you 
singing the gay old lilting tune in your clear, high voice, as you used 
to sing it when we galloped over the heather on our ponies. 


‘* She iswon! We are gone over bank, bush and scaur ; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow, quoth young Lochinvar.’ ” 


“ But why do you recal this now?” she asked. 

“And then—don’t look frightened, Bell—I thought, Why not, since 
they have left us no alternative? And why not indeed, Bell, if you will 
only be a brave girl, and listen to me : and you will, I know. Say you 
will, my darling, and you shall see how my whole life will prove to you 
that the honest love of an honest gentleman will go farther towards 
making you happy than all the earldoms in Christendom.” 

He put his strong young arm about her, and drew her head down on 
his shoulder. Poor Bell gave a sobbing sigh. 

“Think of Clandarrel,” he continued in a low, persuasive whisper. 
“ Think how the sweet wind is blowing on Dalgarnoch Top this very 
moment, and of how blue the water looks on the loch below; and then 
ask yourself if you would not be happier there than here, and say you 
will listen, Bell.” 

And so he went on in his headlong, boyish fashion, pleading as for 
dear life. Pleading for the old love, and its sweet, childish romance ; 
pleading with all his heart, and strength ; and bringing back to her 
mind so many fresh and innocent memories, that in the end she was 
obliged to give way. And in spite of her fear, in spite of Lady Drum- 
lie, in spite of the future Earl of Dumblane, she did listen ; and listened 
to some purpose. 

It was a very grard affair, this last party of Lady Drumlie’s. All her 
ladyship’s parties were grand affairs: but this particular one, which was 
to crown Miss Lowther’s farewell appearance in society as Miss Low- 
ther, was like none that had gone before. On the whole, it was a “ jam,” 
but a.very brilliant and imposing jam. Nobody stayed at home who 
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was invited. People wished to see the last of the young lady whose 
début into society had created so great a sensation. 

And really, on this occasion, Bell was even more well worth looking 
at than ever. She had never seemed to be so beautiful. Her bright 
eyes were almost feverish in their brilliance : and more than one guest 
remarked that the touch of excitement in her usually stately manner 
was positively an additional charm. 

“But she might well look excited,” these same guests observed, 
afterwards, one to another. 

“And she might well glance towards the door every few minutes ; as 
I certainly saw her doing,” said the prettiest Miss Lushington. 

Lady Drumlie observed neither the {excitement nor the glancing 
towards the door. She only noted, with grim satisfaction, that Bell 
was looking her best and creating fa sensation, and that she was 
really amiable in her manner to Strathspey. But about the middle 
of the evening she noticed something else. Glancing across the room, 
she saw a sight that almost turned her to stone. This sight was no 
less a one than the figure of a fair, yellow-haired young giant, who 
stood head and shoulders above everybody else, and who was making 
his way towards herself through the crowd, with an air of the greatest 
complaisance and good humour. 

When he reached her, her rage was great. She was almost motionless 
at his astounding audacity. And he bowed his head before her as 
coolly as if he had been her most honoured guest. 

“Lady Drumlie,” he said, in a low voice, “I ask your pardon for 
being here; but, as a kinsman, I felt that I might dare to intrude, un- 
invited. I have come to have my last dance with my cousin, and when 
I have had it, I will go.” 

For a moment, she felt fit to choke him: the next, her hard old 
Scotch face settled back again into its grim triumph. She made a little 
motion with her fan to bring him nearer to her. 

“If it were not for these people, who are looking and listening,” she 
whispered, ‘‘and for the scandal it would create, I would take you by 
the shoulders myself, and turn you out of my house.” 

She drew back, nodding her fierce old head, and looking him straight 
in the eye. The Laird of Clandarrel felt convinced that she would 
have given a year or so of her remaining life, to have dared to do it. 

“Thank you,” he said, as composedly as before : and the sweet smile 
on his lips was never ruffled. 

Bell, at the opposite end of the room, had seen it all, had trembled, 
and grown pale with excitement. Clandarrel had made his way to her, 
whispering the words of signal in her ear. 

‘“‘“ Now tread we a measure, quoth young Lochinvar,’ ” he said ; and 
he took her hand, and led her out among the dancers. 

How people looked at them as they danced! How Lady Drumlie 
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glared, and Strathspey fumed, as they waltzed past them, Clandarrel’s 
head high above the crowd, his eyes sparkling, his arm around Bell’s 
slender waist. Even the bystanders caught the spirit of it ; and, oddly 
enough, as it seemed afterwards, a satirical young lady whispered, with 
a shrug of her shoulders, and a glance toward the bridegroom, 


‘6?T were better by far 
Had we matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


The waltz was prolonged: the musicians kept it up well. Before it 
was ended the two had vanished. At length a curious questioning 
whisper began to circulate through the company. It reached the ears 
of Lady Drumlie. She stared about fiercely and then motioned Strath- 
spey to her side. ‘ Where is my granddaughter ?” 

“‘T haven’t seen her. She was waltzing with that—er—fellow, you 
know, and “i 

“‘Haven’t seen her!” almost shrieked the old lady. ‘ Let me get 
out of the room.” 

She did get out of the room, and at last upstairs to Bell’s chamber, 
where she found a nice, little cream-coloured note, laid upon the lace- 
frilled toilet-cushion. And Lady Drumlie, tearing open this note, learnt 
that all her plotting had been in vain, and that she was a baffled, 
defeated old woman. 





“ My Dear GRANDMAMMA.—When [ left the room, in the middle of 
the last waltz, I left it to run away with my cousin Hereward. I cannot 
marry Mr. Strathspey ; and as you left me no other chance to escape, I 
was obliged to choose this one, though I would much rather have broken 
the engagement quietly, instead of ending it in a manner which I have 
no doubt will cause aromantic scandal. I have loved my cousin all my 
life, and would rather be his wife, and nothing but the mistress of pretty 
Clandarrel, than the Countess of Dumblane. I hope you will forgive 
me for everything else I. have done to offend you; but I cannot ask 
you to forgive me yet for this: though I feel that I have done right, 
not wrong, in being true, instead of false. We shall be half way to 
Clandarrel before you read this, Hereward says—at any rate, beyond 
pursuit. And—I hope you will forgive us both in time, dear grand- 
mamma. ‘In haste, yours affectionately, 

“ISOBEL.” 


While Lady Drumlie was reading this guileless epistle, Bell was far 
on her way to Clandarrel: and, once at Clandarrel, she was safe, for 
she was made within the hour the young laird’s wife. 

And there it ended. Terrible as the escapade had seemed to her, 
and much as the beautiful Miss Lowther’s wild marriage was discussed 
by society, Bell found herself as happy as the days were long. 

















AT THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 
By the Author of ‘* A NIGHT IN A MONASTERY.” 


T must, doubtless, be the attraction there is in danger, more than 
the love of adventure, that gives rise to the longing existing in 
most human breasts to go deep down into mines. Certain it is that in 
these descents into the bowels of the earth there lurks much of peril: 
of adventure, of interest, but little. My first visit of this kind was 
down a coal mine. I happened to be staying with some friends in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Black Country,” and one morning at breakfast 
announced my intention of exploring if occasion offered. 

Miss Ann and Miss Sophia immediately turned pale as death ; 
laid down their knives and forks, which were not taken up again that 
morning ; and, with trembling voices and tearful eyes, besought me with 
all the eloquence they could command and all the dreadful accidents 
they could remember, to abandon my mad intention. “It was fear- 
fully dangerous ; it was a tempting of Providence; quite as many 
people were brought up dead as alive: some indeed who had escaped 
destruction had returned raving maniacs.” And many other frightful 
judgments were laid up in store for me if I did not at once abandon 
this almost unholy wish. 

Some afternoons later on, Miss Sophia and I were walking in the 
neighbourhood of the pits, when meeting an inspector and entering into 
conversation, I expressed my great desire to him. He very politely az 
once offered to take me down. Miss Sophia’s limbs on the spot gave 
way, and she clung to us for support, whilst she implored us to give up 
the idea. But although two ladies had been beyond my powers of 
management, I found one just ‘within such capacity of will as 
possessed. Miss Sophia, racked between her desire of obliging her 
friend and visitor, and her fears for his safety, at length gave way. We . 
proceeded at once to the pit’s mouth: each donned a miner’s dress ; 
whilst Miss Sophia was consigned to a solitary mauvais quart d’heure 
in a waiting-room hard by. Looking back, I almost wonder at my 
cruelty to that dear lady. ‘We shall be down about twenty minutes,” 
said the inspector ; and Miss Sophia drew out her watch and fixed her 
eyes on the minute hand. 

We stood on a stage over the mouth, with no protecting sides but 
the sides of the mine, and nothing to hold on by but the chain which 
was to lower us. Never shall I forget the sensation as the bolt was 
shot back and we began to descend: the awful feeling of the great 
gulf which was below us; of the fearful death in store if anything 
went wrong with the machinery. For a moment, dear Miss Sophia, 

you were well avenged. I felt that I was lost. I could easily con- 
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ceive that some had even lost their senses in the experiment. But this 
weakness quickly vanished, and I was able to enjoy the novelty of my 
situation. The going down into deep darkness: the mouth of the pit, 
which was now far off, and looked like the star of another world. 

I cannot here tell you what we saw in the mine: space permits it not. 
And perhaps it would be easier to tell of what we did zof see down in 
that dark place. On our way we passed a mine that had been worked 
out, and as we passed the silent, catacombed place, I felt almost in the 
presence of the dead ; of some buried Herculaneum, or City of the 
Plain. Deeper and deeper down, in a lower mine, men were working 
almost naked, the pallor of their faces shining through the blackness. 
The most terrible sensation of all was that of suffocation: want of air: 
and when we came back to earth, happily safe and sound, it would be 
hard to write how thankful I felt for the fresh, pure winds of Heaven. 

The inspector had said twenty minutes, and we had been down nearly 
an hour and a half. By reason of which we found poor Miss Sophia 
in an agony of dread and remorse ; pacing the waiting-room to and fro, 
like a caged lioness (though, if you saw her little wee body and her pale 
kindly face, you would say she was a very gentle lioness indeed) ; the 
strings of her bonnet streaming wildly, the bonnet itself all askew, and 
her eyes red with horror and weeping. But all had ended happily ; 
though it had once very nearly been the opposite ; and we wended our 
way home together, like Don Quixote, to recount our adventures. 

So when I found myself in Cornwall, and in the neighbourhood of its 
mines, again the impulse seized me to go down into these dark places 
of the earth. Here there was no Miss Sophia to stand in terror over 
me. Z. was perfectly willing that I should go down any number of 
them, provided always I did not insist upon his going down also. 

Every one has heard of the tin mines of Cornwall, though it is diffi- 
cult to fix the date of their early existence. Strabo, Herodotus, and 
other ancient writers mention them. How the Pheenicians, and, after 
them, the Greeks and Romans, traded for tin to Cornwall and the 
Scilly Islands ; the latter then known as the Islands Cassiterides. The 
quantity of tin raised about the year 1800 was 16,820 blocks ; about 
six and a half blocks making one ton: in 1811 the quantity produced 
was 14,698 blocks: in 1824 it was 28,310: in 1825 it was 24,479. 

At what period the coinage of the tin, obtained within the earldom 
(now a dukedom) of Cornwall, was first established is not certain: but 
it was practically as early asthe reign of King John. The working of 
the copper mines was not carried on to any extent until the close of 
the seventeenth century. In 1824 they obtained 110,000 tons of ore, 
producing 8,417 tons of copper, of the value of £743,253; in 1825, 
118,768 tons of ore, producing 9,140 tons of copper, valued at £755,358. 

We started, one clear morning, for Redruth, to inspect the Dolcoath 
mine, near Cambourne. The drive from Falmouth is, perhaps, one of the 
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most picturesque in the neighbourhood. By the side of the bay, on 
the opposite side of which we see hot Flushing, literallyjbasking in the 
sunshine; through Penryn, where the smell of the works at the entrance 
half suffocates you, and transports you for a moment from fair Corn- 
wall to the neighbourhood of the London Docks: through undulating 
grounds ; now a valley picturesquely spanned by a high wooden viaduct ; 
looking dangerously old, and rickety, and leaning, to bear the weight 
of a train ; now a break in the landscape, disclosing a large, solitary, 
grey-stone house perched on the slope of a hill, surrounded by trees 
and a wealth of plants and ferns : now traversing a village, where every 
other building seems to be a flourishing dissenting chapel ; whilst the 
only church in the middle of a patch of dusty, unkept grass, looks 
woe-begone and neglected: now ascending a hill, from which, looking 
back far away in the distance, on the one hand sleeps lazily in the 
sunshine a sheet of water, which is the Irish Channel ; and on the 
other hand another sheet of water, which is the English Channel : the 
only spot on the road to Redruth where the two channels are visible at 
one and the same time. 

Soon after this, you leave behind you all the beautiful in nature. It 
is unnecessary to be told that we are approaching the mining district. 
The mines have much to answer for. They ought, indeed, to be rich and 
productive in their dark, mysterious depths, for they render the surface 
more desolate than a sandy desert. In the distance we see tall chim- 
neys ; about us smelting-houses, some of which have long ceased to 
be the scene of life and activity: stretches of moor, bleak and barren, 
yet borrowing a certain warmth from the red tinge of the soil: and in 
this red tinge possessing an advantage over the black country. 

Through a good deal of this desolate-looking country, we at last enter 
Redruth. An ancient town; once the central point for the religious rites 
of the ancient Britons, to which bear witness many old stones in the 
neighbouring hills, many basins, circles, and other objects of superstitious 
worship. A wooden viaduct spans the town, so elevated that to see it 
you have to stretch the neck uncomfortably. Over this the train passes 
from Truro to Penzance. It looks treacherous, and some day we shall 
possibly hear of a very awful calamity and downfall. 

Past this unstable-looking structure—it might, from its appearance, 
be more ancient than the tewn—we turned to the left and bowled 
quickly over a smooth, hard, white road. At length we came toa 
toll-gate, through which the coachman drove without stopping, believing 
that a toll recently paid would clear this also. But no sooner were we 
through than the keeper rushed out, and gesticulating as if he had 
suddenly gone demented, commanded us to halt. In vain the offending 
Bennett held up a white ticket. 

“We paid toll at the last gate,” he explained ; “ that cleared this.” 
“Noa, noa!” cried the breathless keeper. “ Ye hain’t cleared she,” 
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pointing to his gate. ‘‘Her’s the first toll along here, and ye must 
pay or turn back. I hain’t nothing to do with no other gate nor she.” 

The toll so enforced was paid. ‘‘ Mow ye may pass on,” said the 
keeper ; who, his claim satisfied, found time to bestow upon Z. a reve- 
rential salute. 

“Bless the people!” cried Z., with his rich, round laugh, as the 
horses started afresh. “ What civility and respect do I meet with from 
tem all!” 

“Tous font honneur au roi!” was the reply. ‘As a rule, with the 
exception of hypocrites and impostors, do you think that, in this world, 
men receive more homage than their just portion?” 

“Ah!” cried Z., shaking his head. “’Tis plainly to be observed 
that a great part of your days have been spent amongst the poline folk 
on the other side the channel.” 

After some little difficulty and enquiry, we got into the right track for 
Dolcoath mine, and ere long were at the mine itself. One of the first 
things observable was the manner in which the women worked ; break- 


ing the stone or ore, as it comes up from the earth, into small pieces, 


and wheeling great barrows-full of it to the machines that crush the 
stone to powder. The work was laborious enough for men, and seemed 
beyond the strength of many of the women. Yet they worked willingly ; 
and being paid by the amount of work accomplished in the day, there 
was no idling or loitering amongst them. At the end of an industrious 
day they have earned about eighteenpence. 

The crushed ore goes through many processes of washing, rolling, — 
pounding, and burning, before it finally leaves the works, where is 
accomplished about thirteen twentieths of the process necessary for 
converting it into metal. It has then become a soft, brown powder, 
very much the colour and texture of fine snuff ; and this is transported 
to the smelting-houses to be converted into ingots. The furnaces, at 
which men and women were working, threw out such heat that it was 
impossible to nppeeeeh them: those who kept them were evidently 
salamanders. 

Dolcoath is the largest and deepest mine in Cornwall, in some parts 
being as much as two hundred and fifty fathoms below the level of the 
sea. A more interesting mine is Botallack, which goes actually under 
the ocean, and yields to the adventurous explorer a very curious but 
not very pleasant sensation. 

At two o’clock the “man-engine” would be set in motion, which 
works the pole or ‘‘ man-ladder,” by means of which the men are sent 
down into the mine. Imagine a pole about a foot square, and nearly 
fifteen hundred feet long, stretching downwards from the surface of the 
earth—nearly four times the height of St. Paul’s. At a distance of 
twelve feet from each other, all down this pole, are small stages, just 
large enough for a man to stand upon. In the walls of the shaft, beside 
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the pole, fixed in the earth, all the way down, are also small landing- 
stages, at a distance of twelve feet from each other. The pole, when 
worked by the engine, is continually moving up and down, a distance 
of twelve feet: and each time it goes up and down, a moving stage 
in the pole is brought on a level with a fixed stage in the earth. 

Suppose, now, the pole, or man-ladder to be set in motion by the 
engine. Immediately a miner steps upon the first stage of the pole 
and is let down twelve feet. This brings him to a level with the first 
stage fixed in the earth, upon which he quickly steps, and the pole goes 
up again twelve feet. This brings the second stage of the pole on a 
level with him ; upon which he steps, and is taken down another twelve 
feet. Off the pole again to the fixed stage; the pole goes up again 
twelve feet, and he is on a level with the third stage. So on, for one 
hundred and twenty stages, when he reaches the bottom of that par- 
ticular shaft—but not the bottom of the mine. 

When the pole has gone down a stage, and landed the first miner on 
the first fixed stage, it goes up again. Whilst the first miner steps on 
to the second stage, a second miner steps on to the first, and commences 
his descent in like manner. Thus, when the first miner reaches the 
hundred and twentieth stage, there are one hundred and twenty miners 
upon the ladder, all getting on and getting off their stages at the same 
moment. ‘There is just room for the performance, and none to spare ; 
and it becomes dangerous for anyone to go down who is not accustomed 
to the thing: who is of an absent or careless turn of mind; who 
cannot thoroughly concentrate his thoughts upon the manner in which 

“he is to accomplish the descent. There is no pause in the work for 
consideration ; if at the very moment the moving stage meets the fixed 
stage you do not step from the one to the other, you lose your turn. 
This will bring necessarily two men upon the same stage at one time, 
where there is not room for more than one, and the chances of danger 
are increased. Again, if you do not remember to keep yourself per- 
fectly upright, whilst on the fixed stage ; if, as I did, you allow a stage 
to go down without you ; the stage above may come down upon the 
head or back bent forward—and you will be nowhere. 

A few minutes before two we went to the mouth of the shaft, where 
the men were sitting about on the ground, waiting for the hour to strike. 
They looked, for the most part, morally and physically unhealthy, their 
faces low caste and forbidding. Their dress consisted of a loose shirt 
and a pair of trousers, red, like the earth they worked in. One man 
said to another in my hearing that “ if anyone would give them a barrel 
of ale it was precious little work they’d do that afternoon.” This was 
precisely what they looked : idle, good-for-nothing, vagabondish. But 
of their terribly pale, unhealthy looking faces, a great deal must be 


attributed to their underground work. 
At two o’clock the engine began to work, and the pole or ladder to 
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move up and down. It was acurious sensation to picture this pole 
stretched far away fifteen hundred feet into the earth ; that so far down 
there were men dependent upon this alone for bringing them back to life 
and light. Still more curious, when, as each man took his turn and dis- 
appeared—each armed with a candle stuck on his cap in a bit of clay, 
and small barrel of water slung round his shoulders, just as a vivanditre 
slings hers when following the regiment—to feel that, though unseen, 
one- hundred and twenty men were moving simultaneously on and off 
the ladder as it progressed upwards and downwards. 

When the last man had disappeared I took my turn, Twice I pro- 
gressed half a dozen stages down. ‘The first time my hat was knocked 
in ; the second I had nearly fared more seriously. Feeling this no place 
for me, I quickly returned to the surface, happy to have escaped with 
nothing worse than a damaged hat: persuaded that no man ought to 





THE PELE ROCK, 


venture down without a good deal of practice in so dangerous an ex- 
periment. My love of exploring for the time being abated; and the 
quiet drive home, whilst chewing the cud of reflection ; pondering over 
the dangers we continually run into, and from which we are continually 
preserved by our All-Merciful Father: was perhaps a drive of greater 
pleasure than had been the drive of the early morning, 


There yet remained the Scilly Islands to be visited. When I found 
that Z. was proof against all persuasions to accompany me, I almost 
gave up the idea. ‘The fatigue of the journey would;be too much for 
him. If he could quietly drive over in his own carriage, it would be a 
very different matter. The horrors of the Atlantic swell; the un- 
certainty ofthe boat ; the possibility of being detained on the Islands, 
once there, by stress of weather, for a week or ten days; the task of 
tramping the islands on foot, and getting worn out and knocked up for 
a month: all these reasons were arguments too powerful to be over-ruled. 
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“ But go you,” said Z. “Neglect an opportunity and often it never 
returns. Go; and peace be with you. Leave me to quietness and my 
chimney corner. Give the reins to enjoyment ; see all that is to be 
seen ; but like the good Christian you ought to be, come back in time 
for Sunday.” 

‘‘The matter was soon settled, and I made up my mind toa visit of 
solitary grandeur. But at the last moment, two ladies, friends of Z., 
who had never seen the Scilly Islands and wished to do so, agreed to 
accompany me. 

At seven o’clock, one bright morning, we started from Falmouth. 
No later train would land us at Penzance in time for the boat. At 
Truro we changed trains, and filled up the spare hour in driving about 
the town, which apparently offered no objects of interest beyond that 
of a small country place. The shops were most of them closed, 
though past eight o’clock ; and we, who this morning, at least, could 
pride ourselves upon our early rising, sat in judgment, and pronounced 
it, for Truro, an ominous sign of the times. 

My companions had never seen St. Michael’s Mount, and as we 
steamed towards Penzance, we consulted, and agreed to alight at 
Marazion, visit the Mount, lunch at twelve at Thomas’s Hotel, and 
drive into Penzance in time for the boat to Scilly. And here I must 
observe, in parenthesis, that never were three travellers more delightfully 
d’accord than were we; throughout the journey out and home. If 
all ladies were as amiable as were those who placed themselves under 
my protection, women in general would prove pleasanter travelling 
companions than some of the sterner sex I have known. 

A short drive from Marazion station brought us to the little town. 
The tide was out, and enabled us to walk over to the Mount, and this, 
perhaps, proved the greatest part of the fun. Picking our way over 
slippery stones : splashing into quicksand ; a false step upon a bunch of 
slimy seaweed, giving rise to startling contortions to regain equilibrium ; 
now a full stop on the part of A., anda wonder where in the world the 
next step was to be taken : now a scream and alook of horror from B., 
as a dainty foot plunged unsuspiciously into a hidden, treacherous pool. 

At last we landed high, but scarcely dry, upon the Mount. Passing 
the cottages at its base, we gradually made the circuit of the rock, 
which appeared more picturesque to-day in the sunshine than it had in 
the clouds of a previous visit. But there was not time, and scarcely, 
I think, inclination for the toilsome ascent to the Abbey. “Time and 
tide wait for no man ”: and though the Scilly Islands boat, as we found, 
will wait any amount of time for fish or mailbags, it so far carries out 
the proverb, that, these once on board, it steams off, cofite qui cotite, 
without the slightest regard to dilatory passengers. With the ardour of 
ancient pilgrims, A. and B. set out on the slippery return journey. We 
found Thomas’s as uninviting without, as comfortable within, as here- 
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tofore. Before one o'clock an open fly from the inn drove us into 
Penzance, where the steamer was making ready for sea. 

It was a small, but not uncomfortable boat, with a very good cabin 
for those who might not feel well enough to remain on deck. We started 
at half-past two: “‘ Not only with mackerel on board,” as A. quaintly 
observed, looking upwards, “ but with a mackerel sky.” 

As we steamed out of the harbour a late passenger frantically and 
hysterically shouted and gesticulated to the captain to put back, or 
allow him to join by means of a boat. He might as well have appealed 
to the Sphinx, or endeavoured to change the course of the sun, or alter 
the words of a Delphic oracle. The skipper was proof against bribes, 
threats, and argument ; and we went on our way. 





LAND’S END, SHOWING ‘‘THE FIRST AND THE LAST HOUSE IN ENGLAND.” 


It was a bright, pleasant afternoon. But the swell upon the water 
produced a strong motion which proved too much for A.’s powers of en- 
durance. She endeavoured to brave it out, first in a sitting, then in a 
recumbent position ; became more and more laconic in her remarks ; 
less and less observant of the beautiful coast; drenched herself in- 
wardly with nux vomica, and outwardly with eau-de-Cologne ; and at 
last gave up the struggle, and disappeared into the cabin; to be seen 
no more until we were very close upon our destination. 

Nux was B.’s remedy for sea-sickness, and whether it was following 
her advice and example by taking it at regular intervals : or whether the 
charms of her conversation drove all other thoughts away, certain it is 
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that I never made a short sea voyage more agreeably. The steward 
contrived us a seaf on the poop, or housedeck ; or whatever the ele- 
vated structure might be called ; and with our backs against the funnel, 
we drove before the wind, in full view of the ocean, the coast to our 
right hand. 

The steamer did not go very near the shore, so that small objects 
were not visible to the eye; but we had a far better view and a far 
better conception of the rugged outline, than I had gained in a previous 
walking expedition. The gradual departure from Penzance was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, as we passed the romantic Mousehole and Newlyn, 
which sloped down to the water’s edge, in a combe:: said to have been, 
in the old days, a great place for smugglers. As we rounded this point, 
the long line of the cliff stretching towards the Land’s*End opened to 
us, and gradually as we went on, the chief points, such as the Logan 

yg, and Tol Pedn Penwith, stood out conspicuously- 
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GRIMSBY CHANNEL, CROMWELL TOWER, 


The rocks detached from the cliff jutted boldly into the water, and 
here, as on land, added much to the beauty of the scene. We passed 
the Pele Rock, which seems to form a small island of its own ; passed 
the Land’s End, with a good view of the little house on the top, which 
calls itself ‘‘ The first house and the last house in England,” and then, 
steering more to the left, we fairly bid adieu to the coast, and turned 
our faces towards the Scilly Islands. 

These for a long time were invisible. Every one knows how slowly 
you seem to recede from land after the boat has left the shore ; how 
you look back time after time, and still the coast is looming upon you. 
How on the other hand, the opposite coast comes very gradually into 
sight, growing from one speck into two, and from two to four, until you 
think you will never reach the wished for harbour. 

“‘T am certain,” said I to the old skipper, who made himself very 
good-natured, and won the affections of the ladies in his anxiety for 
VOL. XVII. GG 
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their welfare, “I am quite certain we are making small progress. Your 
engines are only at half speed.” 

“ Full speed,” returned the skipper lustily. “ Full speed, sir. And 
very good speed too. Look forward ; don’t look back; nothing at sea 
so deceptive as distance.” 

Presently he took great pains to point out, far away, a narrow black 
line. For a long time he pointed in vain. At length, thin, dark streaks 
became detached from the horizon, and presently resolved themselves 
into what looked like hilly country. The sea around was glorious. 
There were no waves, but the swell came rolling along; now riding the 
boat aloft, now letting her down gently into a hollow. To us who were 
well it was very grand and enjoyable. 

The approach to the islands was a sight almost of surpassing beauty, 
to which the westering sun, with its gold pencil, no doubt greatly added. 
The beauty of form and grouping of the islands: the manner in which 
they rise up, solitary and alone, to break the monotony of that wide 
expanse of ocean ; the feeling of loneliness and isolation that creeps 
upon you as you first gaze upon this small world, detached from the 
great world, and possessed of an individuality entirely its own. The 
gorgeous colours of the water plashing around the rocks, as we’ en- 
tered the group, partly gained doubtless from the lights and shades of 
the land: the barrenness of the islands that first came into sight ; not 
a house to be seen, not a living man or woman; the silence of the 
grave reigning, and a yet deeper feeling of isolation creeping over you 
than a graveyard gives; silence broken only by the plaint of the sea- 
gull, and the cry of the flying cormorant, and the note of the razor- 
bill perched on some rocky point: the strange diversity of form of the 
islands, but all beautiful, with a beauty, as I have said, heightened by 
the lowering sun. This first view alone was worth more trouble and 
early rising than it had cost us. If we gained no other reward, this 


alone would suffice. We had been nearly five hours crossing. ‘This 


was my first impression of the Scilly Islands, and nothing in the islands 
themselves subsequently came up to it. 

We passed through the first rocks, and steered for the principal 
island—St. Mary’s, of which the harbour was yet invisible. A sudden 
turn brought this into sight, together with a small crowd of people 
on the pier. The arrival of the boat was, no doubt, the event of the 
day in this out-of-the-world, uneventful island. Now that we were in 
smooth water A. came up on deck, and was just well enough to assure 


us of her bitter repentance for having ventured out to sea. 
C. w. &. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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SEEDS OF DISCORD. 


T would take a far journey and a long summer’s day, to find a 
more united and loving couple than Monsieur and Madame 
Dufour. They had been married five years, and no breeze had ever 
arisen to disturb the domestic atmosphere. One child had blessed 
their union, the apple of his father’s eye, and the delight of his mother’s 
heart. Indeed, the little Achille would have been in danger of being 
spoilt, had it been possible to spoil the child of such parents as Monsieur 
and Madame Dufour. . 

It is almost needless to say that the family Dufour—father, mother, 
and son—were popular amongst their neighbours. The happy and well- 
to-do seldom make themselves unpleasant; and both Monsieur and 
Madame Dufour were—as far as their means would allow—hospitable 
and open-handed. 

Monsieur Dufour kept a linendraper’s shop in a small town in Nor- 
mandy, and his spouse added to the resources of the household by 
occasionally making up materials purchased of her husband. A small 
back room had been appropriated to her use as a workroom, and there 
she cheerfully plied her needle, talking the while in cooing maternal 
accents to the little Achille, or singing snatches of the chansons of her 
province in very gaiety of heart. The distant sound of his wife’s voice, 
and his child’s laughter, cheered the soul of Monsieur Dufour, as he 
blandly and smilingly served his numerous customers, or gathered the 
news of the day to retail to his dearly loved Adéle after business hours. 
Thus year after year passed with this worthy pair, in industry and 
contentment. 

A proud man was Monsieur Dufour on féte days and Sundays, when 
he issued forth in shining boots, and well fitting gloves, his comely wife 
all smiles and dimples on his arm, and holding by the other hand, his 
son in holiday suit, on his way to the pleasure gardens just outside the 
town. ‘There, chatting sociably with neighbours and friends, the hours 
passed pleasantly. Or when winter weather necessitated in-door amuse- 
ments, 2 game at dominoes, ora visit to the theatre, helped to wile away 
the gloomy months, till spring invited the inhabitants of the little town 
out of doors again. 

It happened to be winter time, and Madame Dufour had to keep a 
fire in the stove of her workroom. ‘This room had a north aspect, and 
looked on to a small flagged courtyard into which the kitchen opened, 
Madame Dufour kept no regular servant, only employing a woman to 
come in each morning to do the roughest part of the work, while 
she herself was otherwise engaged. In the kitchen, which was as briglit 
and cosy a room as heart could wish, Monsieur and Madame Dufour 
took their meals, and generally sat in an evening. 
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One day, as Madame Dufour had just lifted the lid, to try if the 
ingredients of the pot-au-feu were properly mingled, her husband came 
into the kitchen. In his hand he held a paper bag tied with string, 
carefully knotted. 

“See here,” he said; “some one has left this parcel in the shop. 
We must take care of it till it is inquired for.” 

“IT wonder what it contains,” said Madame Dufour, taking the parcel 
in her hand. “It feels as if it were full of small beads. Perhaps 
pearls! who knows ?” 

“Never mind what it contains,” replied the discreet Monsieur 
Dufour ; “only put it in a safe place where it will keep dry, chére 
amie.” 

“‘T will put it on the shelf behind my stove,” answered the lady ; 
“and certainly, as you say, it is no concern of ours what there is in 
it.” 

. Monsieur Dufour lingered a moment ; inhaling the savoury fumes of 
the pot-au-feu. 

“ How good that smells,” he said; “certainly, you are an admirable 
cook, Adéle.” 

“You are so easily pleased, that is one thing, Florian,” the lady re- 
turned, showing her white, even teeth in a beaming smile. ‘‘One does 
one’s best, when one is sure of giving pleasure.” 

“Ah! and an omelette!” cried Monsieur Dufour, peeping into a 
basin in which stood the delicate preparation ready for the fritter-pan. 
‘You always remember what I like, Adéle.” 

“ Toujours, toujours!” said the bright little woman. “Is it not the 
pleasure of my life, to please my good Florian?” 

“Where is Achille ?” asked the father. 

“Le bel enfant! He is with Madame Brun. The neighbours are 
always glad to have him,” replied Madame Dufour, with motherly 
pride. ; 

“You have brought him up well, Adele,” said Monsieur approvingly. 

“Ah! If he might only grow up as good a man as his father, all my 
cares would be rewarded,” responded Madame. 

Monsieur Dufour, hearing the entrance of a customer, turned towards 
the shop. He glanced back, however, as he left the kitchen, and well 
he might. The clean scoured floor, with the piece of bright-coloured 
carpet before the stove: the rows of crockery on the shelves; the 
shining brass pans ; Fanchon and Minette—a white poodle and a large 
Persian cat—sleeping in amicable proximity on the rug; and more than 
all, Adéle’s trim figure, her bright earrings, and brighter eyes gleaming 
as she bent over the stove, her dark hair smoothed away under a white 
cap, her face radiant with health and happiness, Was it not a picture 
to make Monsieur Dufour bless his stars, inwardly confessing himself 


a fortunate man ? 
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Madame Dufour, afraid of forgetting the parcel, took it up, and 
going to her workroom, placed it at once on the shelf she had men- 
tioned, moving a box, so as to put it nearer the warmth of the stove. 
She then, seeing that the fire was out, closed the ‘door after her, and 
returned to the kitchen. In the evening Monsieur and Madame Dufour 
went to a neighbouring café, taking Achille and Fanchon with them; 
the parcel was forgotten, and as it was not inquired for during the after- 
noon, the subject did not recur to them. 

The following morning, Madame Dufour sat down to her work as 
usual, The stove had been lighted early, and an agreeable warmth 
diffused itself through the room. She had been making up an evening 
dress for one of her best customers. Only the trimming had to be com- 
pleted. But Madame’s fingers seemed to have lost their accustomed 
skill, She pulled and twisted the ribbon, in vain endeavours to please 
herself. She felt nervous and irritable. 

“Tt must be the fault of the ribbon,” she said to herself. “I 
wonder how Florian can buy such stuff.” 

Achille had been amusing himself with a wooden horse. It fell, and 
one of the wheels came off. It would no longer go. Achille sat down 
on the ground, and began to roar. Madame Dufour jumped up, and 
seizing the child by the arm, gave him a good shaking. 

“If you are not quiet this instant, I'll box your ears, you little 
toad!” she exclaimed angrily. ‘‘ Do you think I haven’t enough to vex 
me without you?” 

At the unusual sounds of crying and scolding, Monsieur Dufour 
came hurrying from the shop. ‘Why, maman, what has Achille 
done?” he questioned, as he stood on the threshold; but as he 
advanced into the room, his cheeks flushed, his brow contracted- 
“« What do you mean, Madame, by treating the child in that manner?” 
he cried, raising his voice wrathfully. 

“I shall treat the child as I choose, without asking your permission,” 
his wife retorted, with flashing eyes. ‘“ You spoil him. He’s unbear- 
able !” 

“You'll treat him as you choose, will you?” replied Monsieur 
Dufour loudly. ‘I’d have you to know that I’m master here, and 
things shall be as I choose. You've had too much of your own way, 
madame.” 

“What have I of my own way?” cried Adéle sharply. ‘ Don’t I 
slave from morning to night, and small thanks I get for it. And look 
here,” she continued, holding out a piece of the crumpled ribbon, 
‘“‘ what rubbish is this? Am I to waste my time because you sell bad 
goods ?” 

“T sell bad goods!” shouted Monsieur Dufour, enraged. ‘You're 
a fool, Madame Dufour. You don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 
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“Oh, I don’t, don’t 1? If I’m a fool, I know a greater, that’s one 
comfort!” screamed Adele. 

Fortunately at this juncture, Monsieur Dufour was summoned to the 
shop. Achille had already made his escape. By-and-by Madame 
Dufour went into the kitchen to see after the substantial mid-day meal. 
After awhile she drew a long breath, passing her hand across her fore- 
head. : 

‘What can have been the matter with me?” she said to herself. 
‘What was I so angry about? I'm sure I can’t think!” 

Achille, who was sitting on the rug beside Minette, looked up 
timidly. 

“Was maman cross?” she cried, catching the child up in her arms. 
‘‘Never mind then, maman did not mean it. See here, mon petit 
bonheur, here’s a rosy-cheeked apple, and papa will mend his horse. 
Kiss mamma, and then run and tell papa we are ready.” 

Monsieur Dufour came in, looking rather sheepish. Adéle’s cheeks 
were paler than usual, and tears stood in her bright black eyes. 

*“‘T can’t think what came over me this morning,” she began, as her 
husband seated himself. ‘I hope you'll forgive me, Florian.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” replied Monsieur Dufour; ‘I really don’t 
know that I ever was in a passion before, and for nothing !” he added, 
contemplatively rubbing his nose with his finger. 

“No, it was not your fault, Florian,” returned Adéle. “I ought 
not to have been cross with Achille; and I ought not to have said 
what I did about the ribbon. It is very nice ribbon. It was all my 
stupidity.” 

“No, no,” replied Monsieur Dufour. ‘‘ What it was all about I 
cannot tell, but it shall never happen again.” 

“‘ Never, never!” cried his wife. ‘‘ To think that I could have been 
unkind to this dear child, and to my Florian who is always so good!” 
The tears once more started to her eyes as she spoke. 

“And to think that I should have felt angry with my precious 
Adéle! Embrace me, chtre amie!” Monsieur Dufour exclaimed, 
drawing his wife towards him, and kissing the tears from her cheek. 
“ Now let us forget it, and talk about something else.” 

Soon after this, Madame Dufour, leaving Margot to clear away, 
returned to her workroom to finish trimming the dress that was to be 
sent home that evening. She had not sat long before her head began 
to throb, and all the former nervous, irritable feelings of the morning 
returned in double force. 

“Certainly Achille was very tiresome this morning, and Monsieur 
Dufour had no right to speak to me as he did. I won’t put up with it 
another time,” she muttered, as with trembling fingers, she made a vain 
attempt to thread her needle. 

“Come in!” she cried, as a knock came to the door of the room. 
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“Oh, neighbour Brun, is that you?” she added, as a woman in the 
costume of the lower middle class of provincial Normandy made her 
appearance. 

“T have just run in to see if it is convenient to you to lend me your 
fritter-pan, Madame Dufour,” she said, advancing. 

“Well, I don’t know that it is convenient,” replied Adele, in a sulky 
tone. “It has just been cleaned and hung up.” 

‘But I would return it clean this evening,” returned Madame Brun, 
surprised at the unaccustomed manner of receiving her request. 

“T don’t know that you would; not what I call clean,” said Adele. 

*“* Not what you call clean, indeed !” exclaimed Madame Brun, who 
had approached the stove. ‘I’d have you to know that I understand 
cleaning my utensils as well as you do, madame,” she added, setting 
her arms a-kimbo. 

“‘T don’t know that you can have the fritter-pan, whether or no,” 
said Madame Dufour, crossly. ‘‘ People are always bothering me to 
lend this and that. I wonder why they can’t get things of their 
own !” 

“Well, you needn’t be ill-natured about it, neighbour,” was the 
answer. 

“ And you needn’t be impertinent, Madame Brun ; I’m not asking 
you for anything.” 

“‘Tmpertinent indeed!” cried Madame Brun, flaming up. “Some 
folks think themselves grand because they show off on a Sunday in a 
fine bonnet, instead of keeping to the cap that was good enough for 
their mothers and grandmothers. But please to remember that my 
cousin's wife is sister to the mayor of the arrondissement, Madame 
Dufour.” 

“‘T don’t care that for your cousin, or for the mayor either,” retorted 
Adle, snapping her fingers in her companion’s face. “If I weara 
bonnet, it’s because my husband can pay for it.” 

“That’s more than your father could, or did, by all accounts,” said 
Madame Brun, spitefully. 

“T’ll not be taunted by a pack of lies in my own house,” screamed 
Madame Dufour, jumping up from her seat in a fury. “ You’re'nothing 
but a mischief-maker, Madame Brun.” 

‘“‘ And I’m not going to stand here to be called names !” cried*the 
other. “Good-bye, Madame! I wish you a better temper!” So 
saying, she bounced out of the room, slamming the door after her. 

Madame Dufour’s temples throbbed painfully ; she felt a{choking in 
her throat ; her hands shook so that she could not get on withjher 
work, Hastily throwing down the materials, she left the room, and, 
crossing the kitchen, stood awhile in the frosty air at the open door. 
As the breeze fanned her brow, she drew a long breath of relief. 

‘What have I been saying to that good Madame Brun,” she thought, 
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after she had stood a few minutes. ‘I wonder what possessed me to 
refuse her the loan of my fritter-pan.” She looked towards the wall 
where it hung. “I’ve a great mind to take it into her. Cve// how 
my head still aches!” 

She reached down the pan,and,wrapping a shawl round her shoulders, 
proceeded next door. 

“T have come to say that I hope you won’t think anything of what 
passed just now, neighbour,” she began, as she entered the kitchen 
where Madame Brun was busy ironing. “I can’t imagine what came 
over me! Here's the pan; you're quite welcome to it ; I don’t in the 
least want it any more to-day.” 

Madame Brun stood looking at her friend, her iron suspended in the 
air. ‘And I don’t know what came over me, neighbour Dufour,” she 
said at last. ‘I ought to have seen that you had a headache, or that 
something had worried you. I wouldn’t have troubled you for the 
world !” 

“But it was no trouble,” asserted Adéle. “ And pray you not think 
of cleaning the pan as you are busy; Margot has nothing else to do. 
I’m sure your tins look beautiful!” she added, casting a look round 
the kitchen. 

“Not quite equal to yours though,” replied Madame Brun. ‘‘I 
hope you won’t be offended at what I said about the bonnet,” she con- 
tinued. “I can’t imagine what induced me to speak asI did. I’m 
sure I often remark to Pitrre, how nice that dear Madame Dufour 
looks, and green is so becoming to you.” 

“ And you know, I have always felt the greatest respect for Monsieur 
le Maire, and for your cousin too,” said Adéle. 

‘“‘ And for my part, I never believed what was said about your father 
not paying his debts—never a word,” responded the neighbour. 

‘I’m sure you did not, Madame Brun.” 

“T would rather bite my tongue out than vex so good a neighbour,” 
said Madame Brun, a quiver in her voice. 

“And I would rather go barefoot than quarrel with you,” said Adele, 
heartily. “So kind as you are to little Achille.” 

“ Achille is a little angel!” cried Madame Brun, enthusiastically. 

‘You are all goodness to say so,” replied Madame Dufour. 

Then the two friends embraced; and Adble, feeling her head re- 
lieved, hastened back to her work. 

She had been but a short time seated again, when Achille came run- 
ning to announce Monsieur le Curé. 

“Ask his reverence to walk in,” she said. ‘ What does he want 
now, I wonder?” she muttered to herself. ‘ There’s no end of worry. 
Good afternoon, monsieur,” she continued, rising from her seat as the 
Curé entered, but scarcely lifting her eyes. ‘Please to take a chair, 
Monsieur le Curé.” 
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**T hope. I see you well, Madame Dufour,” said the worthy man, 
taking the proffered chair, and laying his broad-brimmed hat on 
another. ‘‘ Your little boy grows apace,” he added, patting Achille’s 
curly head. “TI hope he is a good boy, and learns his catechism.” 

“He never learns anything,” replied the mother shortly. 

“Dear me! But that is a pity, Madame Dufour.” 

“T suppose you mean to say it is my fault! Of course, everything 
is my fault !” exclaimed Adele, irritably. 

“Madame, it is the duty of parents to instruct their children in the 
doctrines of our Holy Church,” replied the Curé, sternly. “I do not 
suppose you will call that in question, Madame Dufour.” 

““T suppose you didn’t come here to tell me that,” said Adéle. 

“No. I called upon you on another matter, but I am afraid my 
visit is ill-timed,” said the Curé, taking up his hat, while the colour 
rose to his cheeks. 

“T can’t see that it signifies whether it is or not,” replied Madame 
Dufour. 

‘‘ Madame, I am not accustomed to be spoken to in that tone,” re- 
turned the Curé, severely. 

‘I suppose people may speak in what tone they like, Monsieur le 
Curé,” returned the lady, snappishly. “If you come here to dictate to 
me, you may as well save your breath.” 

“Really, madame, this is insufferable!” exclaimed his reverence, 
rising. “TI came on a friendly errand, and I am a man of peace; but 
Y must say I consider your conduct disrespectful, unworthy, and— 
and—-insolent in the extreme,” he continued, his choler gaining strength 
at each epithet. 

“T don’t care what you consider,” said Adele. 

“Monsieur Dufour shall be informed of this!” exclaimed the Curé, 
his voice trembling with anger. “I wish you a good day, madame.” 

Puffing out his cheeks in a fume, and rapping his stick on the floor, 
the Curé took his departure, leaving his errand untold ; stopping, how- 
ever, to speak to the master of the house in the shop as he went out. 
_ Monsieur Dufour immediately came into his wife’s room. 

“Why, Adéle,” he said, ‘“ whatever have you been saying to Mon- 
sieur le Curé ? ” 

“T don’t see that it’s anything to you what I have been saying,” 
snapped his wife. 

“Tt isn’t, isn’t it?” he exclaimed, coming up to where she sat, the 
unfinished trimming still in her fingers. “But I'll let you know it is 
something tome! Sacré!” he cried, with a sounding oath, “are my 
friends to be insulted by you, and I’m to stand by like a post?” 
Again he swore. “Ifyou don’t mend your manners, I’ll let you see 
the difference, madame.” 

“My manners, indeed! I wouldn't swear, if I talked about manners. 
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It’s a burning shame for Achille to hear the way in which you allow 
yourself to speak, Monsieur Dufour.” 

‘Swear! you'd make all the saints in the calendar swear,” retorted 
her husband. ‘One thing, however, I’ve determined upon ; you shall 
apologize to Monsieur le Curé, and that before night comes.” 

“‘T shall do no such thing,” answered Adele. 

“You won’t? You dare to say that before my face?” cried the 
exasperated Monsieur Dufour. 

“No, I won’t. That’s flat,” replied Adéle. 

Monsieur Dufour, in a fury lifted his hand, as if to strike his wife, 
who stood before him with angry eyes, and crimson cheeks ; but before 
the blow descended, a sharp voice was heard at the door. 

“Eh, eh, good people—what’s the matter?” said a dapper little 
man, bustling into the room. 

“ Matter enough ”” Monsieur Dufour began ; but the little man, 
without listening to him, began sniffing the air of the room. 

“Umph, umph—what have we got here? It’s somewhere about 
your stove, madame,” he said. 

“‘What’s about my stove? What’s amiss with my stove, I should 
like to know, Dr. Médard?” asked Ade?le, retreating a few steps. 

‘Pardon ; I’m getting angry. It’s here somewhere,” said the doctor. 
““What’s in that parcel, madame ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Madame Dufour, who began to cool down 
a little. 

“Then, we will see, with your leave, or without either,” said the 
doctor. He possessed himself of the parcel, and taking up Madame 
Dufour’s scissors, cut the string. Monsieur Dufour, putting his hand 
up to his head, hurried out, of the room. 

“Ah, ah, I thought as much! graines de jusguiame!” cried Dr. 
Médard, making a great manyr’s out of one. Then, without further 
parley, he threw open the window, and flung the parcel into the court- 
yard. 

“Va!” he exclaimed, closing the fingers of his right hand, and then 
throwing them rapidly open; “do you feel better, madame ?” 

“J—I think I do; but my head aches to distraction,” replied 
Adele. s 

“Oh, exactly,” said the doctor, taking a pinch of snuff, “and you 
feel a choking in your throat, as if you wanted to scream, or cry?” 

“Ves—oh yes! and ——” but here the detail of symptoms was 
interrupted by a yell and a squall from the courtyard. Madame Dufour 
ran to the window. 

“Florian! Florian!” she screamed, ‘‘Fanchon and Minette have 
flown at each other; they never did such a thing before. Haste ! haste! 
They will kill each other, and Achille will break his heart!” 

Monsieur Dufour ran to the rescue, at his wife’s voice. Witha 
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Strenuous kick he sent Fanchon howling to the other side of the court ; 
while Minette, seeking safety on the wall, stood with back uplifted and 
tail like a bottle-brush, spitting with might and main. 

A cry from Adéle. “ Sauve toi, chtre ami! Fanchon will fly at 
you!” 

Out dashed the little doctor, while Monsieur Dufour sprang into the 
open door of the wood-cellar. 

Seizing the bag of seeds, that lay on the ground where he had thrown 
it, the doctor ran into the kitchen, and, holding a handkerchief tight 
over his mouth and nose, he thrust it into the stove. A crackling 
noise, a puff of smoke, and the poisonous henbane seeds were 
consumed. 

Peace reigned once more in the household of Monsieur Dufour, and 
the momentary disturbance was only remembered with wonder. 
Madame Dufour sang at her work again, and Monsieur Dufour has 
never been heard to swear again from that day to this. The seeds of 
discord were never inquired after. 


ONWARDS. 


LET me go on! 
I know the way behind me seemeth fair, 
I know the sun shone brightly, warmly there. 
And on before, lieth a broad, dim meadow ; 
And what awaits me there is draped in shadow. 
And yet I would press on. 


Not back, but on ! 
I know the past was full of pleasant things ; 
The song of birds, the rustle of their wings. 
I know the future holds no sounds of singing, 
No sounds of laughter, or of glad tones ringing. 
And yet I would go on. 


Steadily on! 
What though the past was a smooth, even road ; 
What though the present holds no heavy load, 
And all the future way is rough and hilly, 
Whose snows are endless, and whose winds are chilly. 
But yet I would keep on. 


Ay up, and on! 
I hate this even, uneventful life ; 
Give me the scenes of labour, and of strife. 
My path is rugged, but it is ascending, 
And I shall stand exalted at the ending. 
And so I will press on. 
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THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
By the Author of “ EAST LYNNE.” 

A Story RE-TOLD. 
HE afternoon of a hot June day was drawing towards evening, 
and the great world of London—for it was the height of the 
season—were beginning to think of dinner. In a well-furnished dress- 
ing-room, the windows being open for air, and the blinds drawn down 
to exclude the sun, stood a lady, whose maid was giving the last touch 

to her rich attire. It was Lady Sarah Hope. 

“‘ What bracelets, my lady?” asked the maid, taking a small bunch 
of keys from her pocket. 

“Not any, now: itis so very hot. Alice,” added Lady Sarah, turning 
to a young lady, who was leaning back on a sofa, ‘* will you put all my 
bracelets out for me against I come up. I will decide then.” 

‘7 put them out, Lady Sarah?” returned Miss Seaton. 

“If you will be so kind. Hughes, give the key to Miss Seaton,” 

Lady Sarah left the room, and the maid, Hughes, began taking one 
of the small keys off the ring. “I have leave to go out, miss,” she ex- 
plained, “‘ which is the reason why my lady has asked you to see to her 
bracelets. My mother is not well, and wants to speak to me. This is 
the key, miss.” 

As Miss Seaton took it, Lady Sarah reappeared at the door. “ Alice, 
you may as well bring the bracelet-box down to the back drawing- 
room,” she said. “TI shall not care to come up here after dinner: we 
shall be late as it is.” 

“‘ What's that about a bracelet-box ?” inquired a pretty-looking girl, 
who had come swiftly out of another apartment. 

“ Lady Sarah wishes me to bring her bracelets down to the drawing- 
room, that she may choose which to put on. It was too hot to wear 
them to dine in,” she said. 

“ Are you not coming in to dinner to-day, Alice?” 

“No. I walked out, and it has tired me, as usual. I have had 
some tea instead.” 

‘“‘T would not be you for all the world, Alice! To possess so little 
capability of enjoying life.” 

“Vet, if you were as I am, weak in health and strength, your lot 
would have been so soothed to you, that you would not repine at or re- 
gret it.” 

“You mean I should be content,” laughed the young lady. “ Well, 
there is nothing like contentment, the sages tell us. One of my detes- 
table schoolroom copies used to be ‘ Contentment is happiness.’ ” 

“TI can hear the dinner being taken in,” said Alice: “you will be 
late in the drawing-room.” 
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Lady Frances Chenevix turned away to fly down the stairs. Her 
light, rounded form, her elastic step, all telling of health and enjoy- 
ment, presented a marked contrast to that of Alice Seaton. Alice’s 
face was indeed strangely beautiful, almost too refined and delicate for 
the wear and tear of common life, but her figure was weak and stooping, 
and her gait feeble. Of exceedingly good family, she had been suddenly 
thrown from her natural position of wealth and comfort to comparative 
poverty, and had found refuge as “‘ companion” to Lady Sarah Hope. 

Colonel Hope was a thin, spare man, with sharp brown eyes and 
sharp features ; looking so shrunk and short, that his friends jokingly 
told him he must have been smuggled into the army under height ; 
unless he had since been growing downwards. No stranger could have 
believed him at ease in his circumstances, any more than they would 
have believed him a colonel who had seen hard service in India, for 
his clothes were frequently threadbare. A black ribbon supplied the 
place of a gold chain as guard to his watch, and a blue, tin-looking 
thing of a galvanised ring did duty for any other ring on his finger. 
Yet he was rich ; of fabulous riches, people said ; but he was of a close 
disposition, especially as regarded his personal outlay. In his home: 
and to his wife he was liberal. They had been married several years, 
but had no children, and his large property was not entailed: it was 
believed that his nephew, Gerard Hope, would inherit it, but some 
dispute had recently occurred between uncle and nephew, and Gerard 
had been turned from the house. Lady Frances Chenevix, the sister 
of Lady Sarah, but considerably younger, had been paying them an 
eight months’ visit in the country, and had now come up to town with 
them. 

Alice Seaton lay on the sofa for half an hour; and then, taking the 
bracelet-box in her hands, descended to the drawing-rooms. It was 
intensely hot; a sultry, breathless heat ; and Alice threw open the 
back window. Which in truth made it hotter, for the sun gleamed 
right athwart the leads which stretched themselves beyond the windows 
over the outbuildings at the back of the row of houses. 

She sat down near this back window, and began to put out some of 
the bracelets on the table before it. They were rare and rich: of plain 
gold, of silver, of pearl, of precious stones. One of them was of gold 
links studded with diamonds ; it was very valuable, and had been the 
present of Colonel Hope to his wife on her recent birthday. Another 
diamond bracelet was there, but it was not so beautiful or so costly as 
this. When her task was done, Miss Seaton passed into the frort 
drawing-room, and threw up one of its large windows. Still there was 
no air in the room. 

As she stood at it, a handsome young man, tall and powerful, who 
was walking on the opposite side of the street, caught her eye. He 
nodded, hesitated, and then crossed the street as if to enter. 
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“Tt is Gerard!” uttered Alice, under her breath. ‘Can he be 
coming here?” She walked away from the window hastily, and sat 
down by the bedecked table in the other room. 

“Just as I supposed!” exclaimed Gerard Hope, entering, and 
advancing to Alice with stealthy steps. ‘When I saw you at the 
window, the thought struck me that you were alone here, and they at 
dinner. Thomas happened to be airing himself at the door, so I 
crossed over, and asked him; and came up. How are you, Alice?” 

“Have you come to dinner?” inquired Alice, speaking at random, 
and angry at her own agitation. 

“* 7come to dinner!” repeated Mr. Hope. ‘‘ Why, you know they’d 
as soon sit down with the renowned Mr. Ketch.” 

‘Indeed I know nothing about it. I was hoping that you and the 
colonel might have been reconciled. Why did you come in? Thomas 
may tell them.” 

“No, he won’t. I told him not to. Alice, the idea of your never 
coming up till June! some whim of Lady Sarah’s, I suppose. Two 
or three times a week for the last month have I been marching past 
his house, wondering when it was going to show signs of life. Is 
Frances here still?” 

“Oh yes. She is going to remain some time.” 

“To make up for——Alice, was it not a shame to turn me out ?” 

“‘T was extremely sorry for what happened, Mr. Hope, but I knew 
nothing of the details. Lady Sarah said you had displeased the 
colonel, and after that she never mentioned your name.” 

“What a show of smart things you have here, Alice! Are you 
going to set up a bazaar?” 

“They are Lady Sarah’s bracelets.” 

“So they are, see! This is a gem,” added Mr. Hope, taking up 
the fine diamond bracelet already mentioned. “I don’t remember 
this one.” 

“It is new. The colonel has just given it to her.” 

“‘ What did i: cost?” 

Alice Seaton laughed. “Do you think I am likely to know? I 
question if Lady Sarah heard, herself.” 

“It never cost a farthing less than two hundred guineas,” mused Mr. 
Hope, turning the bracelet in various directions that its rich diamonds 
might give out their gleaming light. “I wish it was mine.” 

“¢ What should you do with it?” laughed Alice. 

“Spout it.” 

“IT do not understand,” returned Alice. She really did not. 

“T beg your pardon, Alice. I was thinking of the colloquial lingo 
familiarly applied to such transactions, instead of to whom I was 
talking. I mean raise money upon it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hope.” 
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“ Alice, that’s twice you have called me ‘Mr. Hope.” I thought I 
was ‘Gerard’ to you before I went away.” 

‘Time has elapsed since then; and you seem more like a stranger 
again,” returned Alice, a flush rising to her sensitive face. ‘But you 
spoke of raising money: I hope you are not in temporary embarrass- 
ment.” 

“A jolly good thing for me if it turns out only temporary,” he re- 
joined. “Look at my position! Debts hanging over my head—for 
you may be sure, Alice, all young men, with a limited allowance and 
large expectations, contract debts—and thrust out of my uncle’s home 
with just the loose cash I had in my pockets, and my clothes sent 
packing after me.” 

“‘ Has the colonel stopped your allowance ?” 

Mr. Hope laid down the bracelet from whence he had taken it, be- 
fore he replied. 

“ He stopped it then: and I have not had a shilling since, except 
from my own resources. I first went upon .tick; then I disposed 
of my watch and chain and all my other little matters of value: and 
now I am upon tick again.” 

Alice did not answer. 

“Perhaps you don’t understand these free terms, Alice,” he said, 
looking fondly at her, “and I hope you may never have occasion to. 
Frances would : she has lived in their atmosphere.” 

“Yes, I know what an embarrassed man the Earl is. But Iam 
grieved to hear about yourself. Is the colonel implacable? What 
was the cause of the quarrel?” 

“You know I was to be his heir. Even if children had come to 
him, he had undertaken amply to provide for me. Last Christmas he 
suddenly sent for me, and told me it was his pleasure and Lady Sarah’s 
that I should take up my abode with them. So I did take it up, glad 
to get into such good quarters; and stopped there, like an innocent, 
unsuspicious lamb, until—when was it, Alice?—April. Then the plot 
came out.” 

“The plot?” exclaimed Miss Seaton. 

“Tt was nothing less. ‘They had fixed upon a wife for me; and I 
was ordered to hold myself in readiness to marry her at any given 
moment.” 

‘“¢ Who was it?” inquired Alice, in a low tone, as she bent her head 
over the bracelets. 

“ Never mind,” laughed Mr. Hope; “‘it wasn’t you. I said I would 
not have her; and they both, he and Lady Sarah, pulled me and my 
want of taste to pieces, assuring me I was a monster of ingratitude. 
It provoked me into confessing that I liked somebody else better. 
And then the colonel turned me out.” 

Alice looked her sorrow, but she did not express it. 
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“And since then I have been having a fight with my creditors, put- 
ting them off with fair words and promises. But they have grown in- 
credulous, and it has come to dodging. In favour with my uncle, and 
his acknowledged heir, they would have given me unlimited time and 
credit, but the breach between us is known, and it makes all the dif- 
ference. With the value of that at my disposal”—nodding at the 
bracelet-—“I should stop some pressing personal trifles and go on 
again for a while. So you see, Alice, a diamond bracelet may be of use 
even to a gentleman, should some genial fortune drop one into his 
hands.” 

“ T sympathise with you very much,” said Alice, ‘and I would I had 
it in my power to aid you.” 

‘Thank you for your kind wishes ; I know they are genuine. When 
my uncle sees the name of Gerard Hope figuring in the insolvent list, 
or amongst the outlaws, he Hark! Can they be coming up from 
dinner ? ” 

“‘Scarcely yet,” said Alice, starting up simultaneously with himself, 
and listening. ‘But they will not sit long to-day, because they are 
going to the opera. Gerard, they must not find you here.” 

“Tt might get you turned out as well as myself! No, not if I can 
help it. Alice !”—suddenly laying his hands upon her shoulders, and 
gazing down into her eyes—“‘ do you know who it was I had learnt to 
love, instead of—of the other?” 

She gasped for breath, and her colour went and came. ‘“ No—no, 
do not tell me, Gerard.” 

“Why no, I had better not, under present circumstances. But when 
the good time comes—for all their high-roped indignation must and 
will blow over—/“hen J will; and here’s the pledge of it.” He bent his 
head, took one long earnest kiss from her lips ; and the next moment 
was gone. 

Agitated almost to sickness, trembling and confused, Alice Seaton 
stole to look after him, terrified lest he might not escape unseen. She 
crept partly down the stairs, so as to obtain sight of the hall-door, and 
make sure that he got out in safety. As Mr. Hope drew it quietly 
open, there stood a lady just about to knock. She said something to 
him, and he waved his hand towards the staircase. Alice saw that the 
visitor was her sister ; a lady well married, and moving in the fashion- 
able world. She met her, and took her into the front drawing-room. 

‘‘T cannot stay to sit down, Alice ; I must make haste back to dress, 
for I am engaged to three or four places to-night. Neither do I wish 
to horrify Lady Sarah with a visit at this untoward hour. I had a re- 
quest to make to you, and thought to catch you in your room before 
you went in to dinner.” 

“‘ They are alone, and are dining earlier than usual. I was too tired 
to appear. What can I do for you?” 
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“In one word—I am in pressing need of a little money. Can you 
lend it me?” 

“‘T wish I could,” returned Alice ; “‘I am so very sorry. I sent all 
I had to poor mamma the day before we came to town. It was only 
twenty-five pounds.” 

_“ That would have been of no use to me: I want more. I thought 
if you had been misering up your salary, you might have had a hundred 
pounds, or so, by you.” 

Alice shook her head. ‘I should be a long while saving up a hun- 
dred pounds, even if dear mamma had no wants. But I send to her 
what I can spare. Do not be in such a hurry,” continued Alice, as her 
sister was moving to the door. “ At least wait one minute while I fetch 
you a letter I received from mamma this morning, in answer to mine. 
You will like to read it, for it is full of news of the old place. You 
can take it home with you, Selina.” 

Alice left her sister standing in the front room, and went up-stairs. 
But she was more than one minute away, she was three or four, for 
she could not at first lay her hand upon the letter. When she returned, 
her sister advanced to her from the back drawing-room, the folding- 
doors between the two rooms being, as before, wide open. 

‘“‘ What a fine collection of bracelets, Alice!” she exclaimed, as she 
took the letter. ‘Are they spread out for show?” 

“No,” laughed Alice; ‘‘ Lady Sarah is going to the opera, and will 
have no time to spare when she comes up from dinner. She asked me 
to bring them all down, as she had not decided which to wear.” 

“T like to dress before dinner on my opera nights.” 

“Oh, so of course does Lady Sarah,” returned Alice, as her sister 
descended the stairs ; ‘‘but she said it was too hot to dine in brace- 
lets.” 

“Tt is fearfully hot. Good-bye, Alice. Don’t ring ; I will let myself 
out.” 

Alice returned to the front room and looked from the window, won- 
dering whether her sister had come in her carriage. No. A trifling 
evening breeze was arising and beginning to move the curtains about. 
Gentle as it was, it was grateful, and Alice sat down in it. Ina very 
féw minutes the ladies came up from dinner. 

“‘ Have you the bracelets, Alice. Oh, I see.” 

Lady Sarah went into the back room as she spoke, and stood before 
the table, looking at the bracelets. Alice rose to follow her, when 
Lady Frances Chenevix caught her by the arm, and began to speak 
in a covert whisper. 

“ Who was that at the door just now? It was a visitor’s knock. Do 
you know, Alice, every hour, since we came to town, I have fancied 
Gerard might be calling. In the country he could not get to us, but 
here—Was it Gerard ?” 
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‘“‘It—it was my sister,” carelessly answered Alice. It was not a true 
answer, for her sister had not knocked, and she did not know who had. 
But it was the readiest that rose to her lips, and she wished to escape 
the questioning. 

“Only your sister,” sighed Frances, turning to the window with a 
gesture of disappointment. 

‘Which have you put on?” inquired Alice, going towards Lady 
Sarah. 

“‘ These loose, fancy things ; they are the coolest. I really am so hot : 
the soup was that favourite soup of the colonel’s, all capsicums and ca- 
yenne, and the wine was hot ; there had been a mistake about the ice. 
Hill trusted to the new man, and he did not understand it; it was all 
hot together. What the house will be to-night, I dread to think of.” 

Lady Sarah, whilst she spoke, had been putting the bracelets into 
the jewel-box, with very little care. 

“T had better put them straight,” remarked Alice, when she reached 
the table. 

“Do not trouble,” returned Lady Sarah, shutting down the lid. 
“You are looking flushed and feverish, Alice; you were wrong to 
walk so far to-day. Hughes will set them to rights to-morrow morn- 
ing ; they will do until then. Lock them up, and take possession of 
the key.” 

Alice did as she was bid. She locked the case and put the key in 
her pocket. “Here is the carriage,” exclaimed Lady Frances. “ Are 
we to wait for coffee?” 

“ Coffee in this heat!” retorted Lady Sarah ; “it would be adding 
fuel to fire. We will have some tea when we return. Alice, you must 
make tea for the colonel ; he will not come out without it. He thinks 
this weather just what it ought to be: rather cold, if anything.” 

Alice had taken the bracelet-box in her hands as Lady Sarah spoke ; 
when they had departed she carried it up-stairs to its place in Lady 
Sarah’s bedroom. The colonel speedily rose from table, for his wife 
had laid her commands on him to join them early. Alice helped 
him to his tea, and as soon as he was gone she went up-stairs to 
bed. 

To bed, but not to sleep. Tired as she was, and exhausted in 
frame, sleep would not come to her. She was living over again her 
interview with Gerard Hope. She could not, in her conscious heart. 
affect to misunderstand his implied meaning—that se had been the 
cause of his rejecting the union proposed to him. It diffused a 
strange rapture within her; and, though she had not perhaps been 
wholly blind and unconscious during the period of Gerard’s stay with 
them, she now kept repeating the words, “ Can it be that he loves me? 
can it be?” 

It certainly was so. Love plays strange pranks. There was Gerard 
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Hope—heir to the colonel’s fabulous wealth, consciously proud of 
his handsome person, his herculean strength, his towering form— 
called home and planted down by the side of a pretty and noble lady, 
on purpose that he might fall in love with her—Lady Frances Chenevix. 
And yet, the well-laid project failed: failed because there happened to 
be another at that young lady’s side; a sad, quiet, feeble-framed girl, 
whose very weakness may have seemed to others to place her beyond 
the pale of man’s love. But love thrives by contrasts ; and it was the 
feeble girl who won the love of the strong man. 

Yes; the knowledge diffused a strange ’rapture within her, Alice 
Seaton, as she lay there that night; and she may be excused if, for a 
brief period, she allowed range to the sweet fantasies it conjured up. 
For a brief period only. Too soon the depressing consciousness re- 
turned to her, that these thoughts of earthly happiness must be sub- 
dued ; for she, with her confirmed ailments and conspicuous weakness 
must never hope to marry, as did other women. She had long known 
—her mother had prepared her for it—that one so afflicted and frail as 
she, whose tenure of existence was likely to be short, ought not to be- 
come a wife ; and it had been her earnest hope to pass through life 
unloving, in that one sense, and unloved. She had striven to arm her- 
self against the danger, against being thrown into the perils of tempta- 
tion. Alas! it had come insidiously upon her; all her care had been 
set at naught ; and she knew that she loved Gerard Hope with a deep 
and fervent love. ‘‘It is but another cross,” she sighed, “ another bur- 
den to surmount and subdue, and I will set myself from this night to 
the task. Ihave been a coward, shrinking from self-examination ; but 
now that Gerard has spoken out, I can deceive myself no longer. I 
wish he had spoken more freely, that I might have told him it was 
useless.” 

It was only towards morning that Alice dropped asleep: the conse- 
quence was, that long after her usual hour for rising she was still 
sleeping. The opening of her door awoke her. It was Lady Sarah’s 
maid who stood there. 

“Why, miss! are you not up? Well, I never! I wanted the key of 
the small jewel-box, but I’d have waited if I had known.” 

“What do you say you want?” returned Alice, whose ideas were 
confused ; as is often the case on being suddenly awakened. 

“The key of the bracelet-box, if you please.” 

“The key?” repeated Alice. ‘Oh, I remember,” she added, her 
recollection returning to her. ‘Be at the trouble, will you, Hughes, 
to take it out of my pocket : it is on that chair, under my clothes.” 

The servant came to the pocket, and speedily found the key. “Are 
you worse than usual, miss, this morning,” asked she, “or have you 
overslept yourself ?’ 

“T have overslept myself. Is it late ?” 
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“ Between nine and ten. My lady is up, and at breakfast with the 
colonel and Lady Frances.” 

Alice rose the instant the maid left the room, and made haste to dress, 
vexed with herself for sleeping so long. She was nearly ready when 
Hughes came in again. 

“ If ever I saw such a confusion as that jewel-case was in!” cried she 
in as pert and grumbling a tone as she dared to use. “The bracelets 
were thrown together without law or order—just at if they had been so 
much glass and tinsel from the Lowther Arcade.” 

“Tt was Lady Sarah,” replied Alice. “I would have put them 
straight, but she told me to leave it for you. I thought she might prefer 
that you should do it.” 

“Of course her ladyship is aware there’s nobody but myself knows 
their right places in it,” returned Hughes, consequentially. “I could 
go to that, or to the other jewel-box, in the dark, miss, and take out any 
one thing my lady wanted, without disturbing the rest.” 

“T have observed that you have the gift of order,” remarked Alice, 
with asmile. ‘It is very useful to those who possess it, and saves 
them much trouble and confusion.” 

“So it do, miss,” said Hughes. “But I came to ask you for the 
diamond bracelet.” 

“ The diamond bracelet!” echoed Alice. “ What diamond bracelet ? 
What do you mean, Hughes ?” 

“ Tt is not in the box, miss.” 

“ The diamond bracelets are both in the box,” rejoined Alice. 

“‘ The old one is there; not the new one. I thought you might have 
taken it out to show someone, or to look at yourself, miss, for I’m sure 
it’s a sight for pleasant eyes.” 

“JT can assure you it isin the case,” said Alice. “ All are there, 
except what Lady Sarah had on. You must have overlooked it.” 
-+“JT am a great donkey if I have,” grumbled the girl. “It must 
be at the very bottom, amongst the cotton,” she soliloquised, as she re- 
turned to Lady Sarah’s apartmeats, “and I have just got to take every 
individual article out, to get to it. This comes of giving up one’s keys 
to other folks.” 

Alice hastened down, begging pardon for her late appearance. It was 
readily accorded. Miss Seaton’s office in the house was nearly a 


sinecure. When she had first entered upon it, Lady Sarah was ill, and 


required some one to sit with and read to her: but now that she was 
well again Alice had little to do. 
Breakfast was scarcely over when Alice was called from the room. 


Hughes stood outside the door. 
“ Miss,” said she, with a long face, “the diamond bracelet is not in 


the box. I thought I could not be mistaken.” 
“ But it must be in the box,” said Alice. 
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“ But it is wot,” persisted Hughes, emphasising the negative. ‘ Can’t 
you believe me, miss? I want to know where it is, that I may put it 
up and lock the box.” 

Alice Seaton looked at Hughes with a puzzled, dreamy look. She 
was thinking matters over. Her face soon cleared again. 

“Then Lady Sarah must have kept it out when she put in the rest. 
It was she who returned them to the case; I did not. Perhaps she 
wore it last night.” 

“ No, miss, that she didn’t. She wore only those two 

“‘T saw what she had on,” interrupted Alice. ‘But she might also 
have put on the other, without my noticing. Or she may have kept it 
out for some other purposes. I will ask her. Wait here an instant, 
Hughes ; for of course you will like to be at a certainty.” 

“That’s cool,” thought Hughes, as Alice went into the breakfast- 
room, and the colonel came out of it, with his Zzmes. “I should have 
said it was somebody else would like to be at a certainty, instead of 
me,” continued the girl, indulging in self-soliloquy. “ Thank goodness 
the box wasn’t in my charge, last night, if anything dreadful has come 
to pass. My lady don’t keep out her bracelets for sport. Miss 
Seaton has left the key about, that’s what she has done, and it’s hard 
to say who hasn’t been at it: I knew the box had been ransacked 
over.” 

“ Lady Sarah,” said Alice, “ did you wear your new diamond brace- 
let last night ?” 

73 No.” 

“Then you put it into the box with the others ?” 

“No,” repeated Lady Sarah, who was languidly toying with the 
basket of ferns. 

“ After you had chosen the bracelets you wished to wear, you put the 
others into the box yourself,” explained Alice. “ Did you put in the 
new one, the diamond, or keep it out?” 

“The new one was not there.” 

Alice stood confounded. ‘It was lying on the table, at the back of 
all the rest, Lady Sarah,” she presently said. ‘ Next the window.” 

“T tell you, Alice, it was not there. I don’t know that I should 
have worn it, if it had been, but I certainly looked for it. Not seeing 
it, I supposed you had not put it out; and I did not care sufficiently to 
ask for it.” 

Alice felt in a mesh of perplexity ; curious thoughts, and very un- 
pleasing ones, were beginning to dawn upon her. “ But indeed the 
bracelet was there when you went to the table,” she urged. “TI put it 
there.” 

“T can assure you that you labour under a mistake, as to its being 
there when I came up from dinner,” answered Lady Sarah. “Why do 
you ask?” 
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“* Hughes has come to say it is not in the case. She is outside, wait- 
ing.” 

** Outside, now? Hughes,” she called out: and Hughes came in. 

“‘What’s this about my bracelet ?” 

“J don’t know, my lady. The bracelet is not in its place, so I 
asked Miss Seaton. She thought your ladyship might have kept it out 
yesterday evening.” 

*T neither touched it nor saw it,” said Lady Sarah. 

“Then we have had thieves at work,” spoke Hughes, decisively ; 
who had been making up her mind to that as a fact. 

“Tt must be in the box, Hughes,” said Alice. “ laid it out on the 
table, in the back drawing-room ; and it is impossible that thieves—as 
you phrase it—could have come there.” 

‘Oh yes, it is in the box, no doubt,” said Lady Sarah, somewhat 
crossly, for she disliked to be troubled, especially in hot weather. “You 
have not searched properly, Hughes.” 

“My lady,” answered Hughes, “I can trust my hands and I can 
trust my eyes, and they have all four been into every hole and crevice 
of the box.” 

Lady Frances Chenevix laid down the Morning Post, and advanced. 
“Ts the bracelet really lost ?” 

“It cannot be lost,” returned Lady Sarah. ‘‘ You are sure you put 
it out, Alice ?” 

“‘T am quite sure of that. It was lying first in the case, and ——” 

“ Yes it was,” interrupted Hughes. “ That is its place.” 

“ And was consequently the first that I took out,” continued Alice. 
“JT put it on the table; and the others in a semi-circle, nearer to me. 
Why, as a proof that it lay there . 

What was Alice going to add? Was she going to adduce as a proof 
that Gerard Hope had taken it up and made it a subject of conversation. 
Recollection came to her in time; she faltered, and abruptly broke off. 
But a faint, horrible dread, to which she would not give a shape, came 
stealing over her, and her face turned white, and she sank on a chair, 
trembling visibly. 

“Now look at Alice!” uttered Frances Chenevix. “She is going 
into one of her agitation fits.” 

“ Do not agitate yourself, Alice,” cried Lady Sarah ; “that will do no 
good. Besides, I feel sure the bracelet is all safe in the case: where 
else can it be? Fetch the case, Hughes, and I will look for it 
myself.” 

Hughes whisked out of the room, inwardly resenting the doubt cast 
on her eyesight. 

“Tt is so strange,” mused Alice, “that you did not see the bracelet 
when you came up.” 

“Tt was certainly not there to see,” returned Lady Sarah. 
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“ Perhaps you'll look for yourself, my lady,” cried Hughes, returning 
with the jewel-box in her hands, 

The box was well searched. The bracelet was not there. 

“This is very strange, Hughes,” exclaimed Lady Sarah. 

“Tt’s very ugly as well, my lady,” answered Hughes, in a lofty tone, 
“and I’m thankful to the presiding genuses which rules such things, 
that I was not in charge when it happened. Though maybe, if I had 
been, it never would have took place, for I can give a guess how it was.” 

“Then you had better give it,” said her mistress, curtly. 

“Tf I do,” returned Hughes. “I shall offend Miss Seaton.” 

“No, you will not, Hughes,” said Alice. ‘‘Say what you please: I 
have need to wish this cleared up.” 

“Then, miss, if I may speak my thoughts, I think you must have left 
the key about. And there are strange servants in the house, you know, 
my lady. There’s a kitchen-maid that only came in it when we did; 
and there’s the new under-butler.” 

“Hughes, you are wrong,” interrupted Alice. ‘The servants could 
not have touched the box, for the key was never out of my possession, 
and you know the lock is a Bramah. I locked the box last night in 
Lady Sarah’s presence, and the key was not out of my pocket afterwards, 
until you took it from thence this morning.” 

“The key seems to have had nothing to do with it,” interposed 
Frances Chenevix. ‘Alice says she put the diamond bracelet on the 
table with the rest ; Lady Sarah says when she went to the table after 
dinner, the bracelet was not there. Were you in the room all the while, 
Alice?” 

“Not quite. Very nearly. But no one could possibly have gone in 
without my seeing them. The folding-doors were open.” 

“Tt is quite a mystery,” cried Lady Sarah. 

“Tt beats conjuring, my lady,” said Hughes. ‘ Did any visitor corme 
up-stairs, I wonder? ” 

“JT did hear a visitor’s knock while we were at dinner,” said Lady 
Sarah. ‘Don’t you remember, Fanny? You looked up, as if you 
noticed it.” 

“Did I?” answered Lady Frances, in a careless tone. 

At that moment Thomas happened to enter with a letter, and his 
mistress put the question to him. Who had knocked? 

“Sir George Danvers, my lady,” was the ready answer. “When I 
said the colonel was at dinner, Sir George began to apologise for cal- 
ling ; but I explained that you were dining earlier than usual, because 
of the opera.” 

“ Nobody else called ?” 

“ Nobody knocked but Sir George, my lady.” 

“A covert answer,” thought Alice; “but I am glad he is true to 
Gerard.” 
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“What an untruth!” thought Lady Frances, as she remembered the 
visit of Alice’s sister. ‘“Thomas’s memory must be short.” 

All the talk—and it was much prolonged—did not tend to throw any 
light upon the matter; and Alice, unhappy and ill, retired to her own 
room. The agitation had brought on a nervous and violent headache ;. 
she sat down in a low chair, and bent her forehead on her hands. One 
belief alone possessed her: that the unfortunate Gerard Hope had 
stolen the bracelet. Do as she would, she could not put it out of her 
mind : she kept repeating that he was a gentleman, that he was honour- 
able, that he would never place her in so painful a position. Common 
sense replied that the temptation was suddenly laid before him,and he 
had confessed his pecuniary difficulties to be great: nay, had he not 
wished for this very bracelet, that he might make money 

A knock at the chamber door. Alice lifted her sickly countenance, 
and bade the intruder enter. It was Lady Frances Chenevix. 

“T came to ——Alice, how wretched you look! ‘You will torment 
yourself into a fever.” 

“Can you wonder at my looking wretched ?” returned Alice. ‘ Place 
yourself in my position, Frances: it must appear to Lady Sarah as if I 
—I—had made away with the bracelet. Iam sure Hughes thinks so.” 

“Don’t you say unorthodox things, Alice. They would rather think 
that I had done it, of the two, for I have more use for diamond brace 
lets than you.” 

“Tt is kind of you to try to cheer me,” sighed Alice. 

“Just the thing I came to do. And to have a bit of chat with you 
as well. If you will let me.” 

“Of course I will let you.” 

“I wish to tell you I will not mention that your sister was here last 
evening. I promise you I will not.” 

Alice did not immediately reply. The words and their hushed tone 
caused a new trouble to arise within her, one which she had not glanced 
at. Was it possible that Lady Frances could imagine her sister to be 
the —— 

“‘ Lady Frances Chenevix!” burst forth Alice. ‘ You cannot think 
it! She! my sister—guilty of a despicable theft! Have you forgotten 
that she moves in your own position in the world? that our family is 
scarcely inferior to yours ?” 

“ Alice, I forgive you for so misjudging me, because you are not 
yourself just now. Ofcourse, your sister cannot be suspected ; I know 
that. But as you did not mention her when they were talking of who 
had been here, I supposed you did not wish her name dragged into so 
unpleasant an affair; and [ hastened up to say there was no danger 
from me that it would be.” 

‘Believe me, she is not the guilty person,” returned Alice. “I have 
more cause to say so than you think for.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” briskly cried Lady Frances. ‘“ You 
surely have no clue?” 

Alice shook her head, and her companion’s eagerness was lulled again- 
“Tt is well that Thomas was forgetful,” remarked Lady Frances. “ Was 
it really forgetfulness, Alice ; or did you contrive to telegraph to him to 
be silent ? ” 

“Thomas only spoke truth. At least, as regards my sister,” she hastily 
added. ‘He did not let her in.” 

“Then it is all quite easy; and you and I can keep our own counsel.” 

Quite easy, possibly, to the mind of Frances Chenevix. But anything 
but easy to Miss Seaton : for the words of Lady Frances had introduced 
an idea more repulsive, more terrifying even, than that of suspecting 
Gerard Hope. Her sister acknowledged that she was in need of 
money, “‘a hundred pounds, or so,” and Alice had seen her coming 
from the back room where the jewels lay. Still—se take a bracelet ! 
Selina ! It was prepostercus. 

Preposterous or not, Alice’s torment was doubled. Which of the two 
had been the black sheep? One of them it must have been. Instinct, 
sisterly relationship, reason, and common sense, all combined to turn 
the scale against Gerard. But that there should be a doubt at all was 
not pleasant, and Alice started up impulsively and put her bonnet on. 

- “Where now?” cried Lady Frances. 

“T will go to my sister’s and ask her—and ask her—if—she saw any 
stranger here—any suspicious person in the hall or on the stairs,” stam- 
mered Alice, making the best excuse she could make. 

“ But you know you were in or about the drawing-rooms all the time; 
and no one came in to them, suspicious or unsuspicious ; so, how will 
that aid you?” 

“True,” murmured Alice. ‘‘ But it will be a relief to go somewhere 
or do something.” 

Alice found her sister at home. The latter instantly detected that 
something was wrong ; for the;suspense, illness, and agitation had taken 
every vestige of colour from her cheeks and lips. 

“What can be the matter, Alice?” was her greeting. ‘“ You look 
just like a walking ghost.” 

“T feel that I do,” breathed poor Alice, “and I kept my veil down 
in the street, lest I might be taken for one, and scare the people. A 
great misfortune has fallen upon me, Selina. You saw those bracelets 
last night, spread out on the table?” 

“ Yes.” 

“They were in my charge, and one of them has been abstracted. It 
was of great value : gold links, holding diamonds.” 

“ Abstracted !” repeated the elder sister, in both concern and sur- 
prise, but certainly without the smallest indications of a guilty knowledge. 
“How? In what manner?” 
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“Tt is a mystery. I only left the room when I met you on the stair- 
case, and when I went up-stairs to fetch the letter for you. Directly 
after you left, Lady Sarah came up from dinner, and the bracelet was 
not there.” 

“Tt is incredible, Alice. And no one else entered the room at all, 
you say? No servant? no ——” 

‘“* Not anyone,” interrupted Alice, determined not to speak of Gerard 
Hope. 

“‘ Then, child, it is simply impossible,” was the calm rejoinder. “It 
must have fallen on the ground ; or been mislaid in some way.” 

“It is hopelessly gone. Do you remember seeing it? ” 

“‘T doremember seeing, amidst the rest, a bracelet set with diamonds; 
but only on the clasp, I think. It : 

“That was another ; that one is all safe,” interrupted Alice. ‘The 
one missing is of fine gold links interspersed with brilliants. Did you 
see it?” 

“Not that I remember. I was there scarcely a minute, for I had 
only strolled into the back room just before you came down. To tell 
you the truth, Alice, my mind was too fully occupied with other things, 
to take much notice even of jewels. Do not look so perplexed: it will 

be all right. Only you and I were in the room, you say ; and we could 
not take it.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice, clasping her hands, and lifting her white, 
beseeching face to her sister’s, “did you take it? In—in sport; or in 
Oh, surely you were not tempted to take it for anything else? 
Forgive me, Selina: you said you had need of money.” 

“ Alice, are we going to have one of your old scenes of excitement ? 
Strive for calmness. I am sure you do not know what you are implying. 
My poor child, I would rather help you to jewels than take them from you.” 

“But look at the mystery.” 

*‘ It does appear to be a mystery, but it will no doubt be cleared up,” 
was the reply, calm and equable. “ Alice, what could you have been 
dreaming of, to suspect me? Have we not grown up together in our 
honourable home? You ought to know me, if anyone does.” 

“ And you really saw nothing of it?” moaned Alice, with a sobbing 
catching of the breath. 

“Indeed, I did not. In truth I did not. If I could help you out of 
your perplexity I would thankfully do it. Shall I return with you and 
assist you to search for the bracelet ?” 

‘“‘ No, thank you. Every search has been made.” 

Not only was the denial of her sister fervent and calm, but her manner 
and countenance conveyed the impression of truth. Alice left her, in- 
expressibly relieved ; but the conviction, that it must have been Gerard, 
returned to her in full force. “I wish I could see him!” was her 
mental exclamation. 
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And for once fortune favoured her wish. As she was dragging her 
weary limbs along, he came right upon her at the corner of a street. 

“T am so thankful,” she exclaimed. ‘I wanted to see you.” 

“T think you most want to see a doctor, Alice. How ill you look!” 

“T have cause,” she returned. ‘That bracelet has been stolen.” 

“Which bracelet?” asked Mr. Hope. 

“That valuable one. The diamond. It was taken from the room.” 

“Taken when?” he rejoined, looking her full in the face—as a 
guilty man would scarcely dare to look. 

“Then, or within a few minutes. When Lady Sarah came up from 
dinner it was not there. She came up almost immediately.” 

“Who took it?” he repeated, not yet recovering his surprise. 

“T don’t know,” she faintly said. ‘It was under my charge. No 
one else was there.” 

“You do not wish me to understand that you are suspected?” he 
burst forth, with genuine feeling. ‘ Their unjust meanness cannot 
have gone to that length!” 

“T trust not, but Iam very unhappy. I left the room when you 
did, but I only lingered outside on the stairs, watching—if I may tell 
the truth—whether you got out safely, and then I returned to it. Yet 
when Lady Sarah came up from dinner it was gone.” 

“ And did no one else go into the room?” he repeated. “I meta 
lady at the door, who asked for you; I sent her up-stairs.” 

“She went in for a minute. It was my sister, Gerard.” 

“Oh indeed, was that your sister? Then she counts as ourselves 
inthis. The bracelet was in the room when I left it ——” 

“You are sure of that?” interrupted Alice. 

“Tam. WhenI reached the door, I turned round to take a last 
look at you, and the diamonds of that particular bracelet gleamed at 
me from its place on the table.” 

“Oh, Gerard ! is this the truth? ” 

“Tt is the truth, on my sacred word of honour,” he replied, looking 
at her agitated face and wondering at her words. “Why else should I 
say it? Good-bye, Alice ; I cannot stay another moment, for there’s 
somebody coming I don’t want to meet.” 

He was off like a shot. But his words and manner had conveyed a 
conviction of innocence to the mind of Alice, just as those of her 
sister had done. She stood still, looking after him in her dreamy won- 
der, and was jostled by the passers-by. Wich of the two was the real 


y delinquent? One of them it must have been. 





(Zo be continued next month.) 








BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


From uplands, brown and shorn, 
The lark greets not the morn ; 
Silent are all earth’s sweet, mysterious voices ; 
No water-lily gleams 
Beside the reedy streams ; 
No more in leafy grove the thrush rejoices. 


Under December skies 
Coldly the white frost lies 
On gnarled roots, by primrose stars forsaken ; 
Afar in southern bowers 
The birds, ’mid alien flowers, 
Memories of home in exiled hearts awaken. 


By cities overthrown, 
Their shadowy wings have gone, 
By many a classic vale, and snow-wreathed mountain ; 
Or over desert lands, 
Where, amid burning sands, 
Green palm trees wave beside some lonely fountain. 


The many-blossomed spring 
With her soft spell will bring 
Their woodland notes back to her leafy alleys; 
The music to the brooks, 
In many rustic nooks, 
And blue forget-me-nots to thymy valleys. 


The tender springing corn, 
The blossom to the thorn, 
The silver dews, she calls with voice enchanted ; 
But not the faces gone, 
With many an angel tone 
And vanished smile, by which our homes are haunted. 


Beneath the summer’s glow, 
As under winter’s snow, 
Calmly they sleep for whom our hearts are yearning : 
Ne’er from that far off Land 
By airs celestial fanned, 
With leaves and flowers, like wandering birds returning. 
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